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MISSOURI AND THE SOUTHWEST 
By Floyd C. Shoemaker 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker for many years Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri made the principal address during 
the organization meeting of the Missouri Club of the State of Okla- 
homa in Oklahoma City, October 1, 1945. This address was so re- 
plete with historical facts relating to Oklahoma and many states 
of this part of the United States that I requested the privilege of 
using it in The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


With sincere tribute and thanks to Mr. Shoemaker, it is pre- 
sented. —Charles Evans, Secretary 


Missouri ‘‘MoTHER OF THE WEST’’ 


Missouri has been known as the ‘‘Mother of the West’’ and 
as the ‘‘Founder of States,’’ and an analysis of the settlement and 
early history of the Pacific coast states, the southwestern states, 
and the mountain states produces evidence that these titles may 
be justly applied to her. Missourians were not only prominent 
among the trailmakers and explorers of the western country but 
were also foremost among the settlers of the western states, and 
many Missourians made worthy contributions to the social and 
political development of their adopted states. 


Since the United States bureau of census began to record 
interstate migration in 1850, Missourians have been conspicuously 
numerous among the settlers emigrating to the West from the other 
states. The term ‘‘Missourian’’ includes the native born and those 
residents of Missouri who came from other states and became 
identified with Missouri before they moved on to the western areas. 
The figures of the census reports, however, refer only to native 
Missourians. An examination of the census reports of the three 
Pacific coast states, four southwestern states and six mountain | 
states reveals Missourians first or second among the settlers from 
other states in eight of the western states between 1850 and 1930. 
Missourians ranked first in Oregon for six decades from 1850 to 
1900; first in Montana in 1890 and in 1900; first in Colorado in 
1920 and in 1930; and first in Idaho in 1880. Missouri has held — 
second place in the states of California, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Colorado, and Arizona; and third place in ten 
states, New Mexico, Idaho, Washington, Colorado, California, 
Arizona, Montana, Nevada, Wyoming, and Utah. In seven states, 
Missouri has held fourth place in interstate migration, fifth place 
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in seven states, and sixth place in four. In none of these western 
states has Missouri ranked lower than seventh place and then only 
in the states of Texas, Washington, and Nevada. Perhaps Mis- 
sourians made their best record when they ranked second in six 
states, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Idaho, and 
Montana, in 1920 and first in Colorado. 


The part which Missourians have played in the political de- 
velopment of the western states is indicated by the figures relating 
to the office of governor. Reference has been found to thirty-one 
(and possibly more) Missouri governors’ connection in the thirteen 
states of the Pacific coast, Southwest and the mountain area. In 
three of the states, Oregon, New Mexico, and Colorado, the first 
civil territorial governor was a Missourian. In Oklahoma, the 
second territorial governor and a recent state governor were from 
Missouri, and one of Utah’s territorial governors was a Missourian. 
In Arizona, California, and Montana, the first state governors were 
Missourians as also was the second state governor of Nevada. 
Stephen F. Austin was a colonial governor of Texas while it was 
a part of Mexico. The first woman governor of Wyoming was a 
native Missourian. In Idaho, there have been two Missouri gover- 
nors and in Washington one. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN STATES, ARIZONA, NEw MExico, 
OKLAHOMA, TEXAS 


Contacts between the area which was to become Missouri and 
that from which Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas were 
to be created began more than two hundred years ago and have 
continued through the years. From the time the French made 
their first attempts to establish commercial relations with Spanish 
New Mexico and Texas, there has been travel over the trails, rivers, 
and roads of Missouri to the southwestern country now composing 
New Mexico and Arizona. Outstanding are the explorations of 
De Bourgmond, Du Tisne, the Mallet brothers, Pedro Vial, Zebulon 
M. Pike, Auguste P. Chouteau, Jules De Mun and others. The 
inauguration of the Santa Fe trade by William Becknell and the 
subsequent progress of the trade also linked Missouri’s interest with 
the Southwest. It is enough to say that Missourians initiated the 
Santa Fe trade, engaged in the trade in considerable numbers, 
established the outfitting points in Missouri, and that Missourians 
profited largely from the trade. 


The Chouteau family, beginning with Pierre Chouteau, Sr., 
developed the first trading relations between Missouri and the 
Oklahoma area as early as 1802 or shortly thereafter, when the 
Chouteaus induced a group of the Osage Indians to move into 
Oklahoma. From 1802 until at least 1838 some of the Chouteau 
family were active in the region of Oklahoma. The Indian trade 
was developed and friendly relations with the Indians created. 
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Moses Austin and his son, Stephen, were responsible for the first 
movement of Missourians into Texas. 


The United States census figures bear proof of the extent to 
which Missourians have emigrated to the Southwest, following 
the examples set by the early explorers, traders, mountain men, 
pathfinders, and empire builders. In New Mexico, Missourians 
have ranked second among the other states in five out of nine 
decades and only dropped to fifth place in 1870. In the census 
of 1850, Missourians ranked third in the new Southwest territory 
which the United States had acquired just previous to 1850. Arizona 
did not become a separate territory until 1863 and did not appear 
in the census reports until 1870. At that time, Missourians ranked 
fifth but their numbers steadily increased until they became second 
only to Texans in Arizona. In Oklahoma, Missourians have ranked 
second among the states from the time the territory was created 
until 1930. In comparison with the southern states, Missouri has 
sent fewer numbers into Texas, yet Missouri has held as high as fifth 
place among the states in Texas in three decades and has never 
dropped lower than seventh place, which she held for three decades. 
Missourians have increased more rapidly in Oklahoma than in any 
of the four southwestern states, although imerease has been more 
consistent in Arizona. 


Indian traders and travelers were the first to discover possi- 
bilities in Oklahoma, and a Missouri business man conceived the 
idea of the colonization of Texas. Traders, explorers, and Santa Fe 
traders were responsible for attracting settlers to the region of 
New Mexico and Arizona, although the majority of the early 
American trappers and traders in the Spanish Southwest did not 
contribnte particularly to the internal development of those states. 
Nevertheless, they included. such well-known Missouri explorers, 
trappers, and traders as Antoine Robidoux, Ceran St. Vrain, Syl- 
vester and James Ohio Pattie, Charles Bent, ‘‘Kit’’ Carson, William 
Becknell, Joseph Reddeford Walker, David Waldo, Josiah Gregg, 
‘Old Bill’? Williams, and Dr. Henry Connelly. Some of these men 
were among the pathfinders to California. Antoine Robidoux was 
definitely identified with New Mexico as well as with Colorado, 
and contributed to western exploration and trade. Ceran de Hault 
de Lassus St. Vrain, a native of Missouri, a Santa Fe trader, pioneer 
merchant and soldier, entered the New Mexico trade possibly as 
early as 1823, and at least by 1825. By 1840 the fur trading firm of 
Bent and St. Vrain ranked next to the American Fur Company in 
the amount of business transacted. The Patties, father and son, who 
were among the first to enter California from the south, are said 
to have been the first leaders of an American trapping expedition 
to set foot on Arizona soil. Jedediah S. Smith, also of California 
fame, has been credited with being the second leader of an American 
trapping expedition on Arizona soil. 
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Charles Bent, the first American civil governor in New Mexico, 
was a Missourian by adoption as his father moved to Missouri 
when he was a small boy. Charles Bent began his career in New 
Mexico as a fur trader and a leader of Santa Fe caravans. After 
1832 he made his permanent home in New Mexico where he was 
beloved as a statesman, scholar, soldier, frontiersman and trader. 
Christopher (‘‘Kit’’) Carson, trapper, guide, Indian agent, and 
soldier, lived in Missouri some fifteen years before he joined a 
Santa Fe expedition and hegan his western career. The exploits 
of Carson belong to the West generally, yet he established a home 
in New Mexico and New Mexico ean rightfully claim him as an 
adopted son who contributed to her development. 


William Becknell. who founded the Santa Fe trade, was a 
Missourian by adoption. Joseph Reddeford Walker, also identified 
with California, is said to have discovered the rich placers on the 
future site of Prescott, Arizona, in 1861. David Waldo, a physician 
of Gasconade County, Missouri, who practiced also in Osceola and in 
Independence, Missouri (our President Truman’s home town) be- 
came active in the Santa Fe trade for a number of years before | 
the Mexican War and lived in Taos, New Mexico. Josiah Gregg, 
the first historian of the Santa F'e Trail, lived in Missouri thirteen 
years at least before he began to visit Santa Fe. William Sherley 
Williams, trapper and guide known as ‘‘Old Bill’’ Williams, is 
said to have been an itinerant Methodist preacher in Missouri. 
‘In Arizona, Williams Mountain, Williams Fork of the Colorado 
‘River, and the town of Williams were named for him. 


Dr. Henry Connelly, who was appointed governor of New 
Mexico in 1861, lived in Liberty, Missouri, a short time before 
going to Santa Fe and engaging in the trade. Dr. Connelly was a 
native of Kentucky and lived in Missouri only a short time, so it 
would seem that his career as a pioneer trader and business man 
should belong chiefly to New Mexico. The Magoffin brothers, 
James Wiley and Samuel, were natives of Kentucky who estab- 
lished their Missouri residence after they had entered in the Santa 
Fe trade. The exploits of James Wiley Magoffin, a United States 
consul in Mexico by 1825 and later a Santa Fe trader, belong in 
the annals of both New Mexico and Texas. From 1844 until the 
outbreak of the Mexican War, James Wiley Magoffin lived near 
Independence, Missouri. Senator Thomas H. Benton introduced 
him to President Polk as a man capable of carrying on a secret 
mission for the United States, and it was due to the adroit and 
subtle diplomacy of James Magoffin that the United States troops 
entered Santa Fe without bloodshed on August 18, 1846. Samuel 
Magoffin established his home in St. Louis County in 1852 and lived 
in Missouri for some thirty years. The ‘‘Duke of Cimarron,”’ in 
reality, Lucien Bonaparte Maxwell, has been credited with Mis- 
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souri connections, but the Dictionary of American Biography gives 
his birth as Kaskaskia, Illinois, and makes no reference to Missouri. 
The ‘‘Duke’’ accompanied a trapping party to New Mexico about 
1830 and is said to have possessed at one time the largest single 
holding of land in the United States. 


The earliest Missourians to enter the region of Oklahoma seem 
to have been Pierre Chouteau, Sr.; his son, Auguste P. Chouteau; 
Josiah Gregg; and Nathan Boone, son of Daniel Boone. The 
Chouteaus began trading with the Osage Indians in Oklahoma at 
least by 1802, though possibly earlier. Their trading post is said 
to have been located near a large salt spring which is included 
within the limits of the present town of Salina. Pierre Chouteau, 
Sr., has been credited with founding the town of Salina, the first 
white settlement in Oklahoma (the Salina historical marker bears 
the date of 1796), and the Chouteau family has been considered the 
oldest in Oklahoma. Auguste P. Chouteau operated trading posts 
on the Saline and at the mouth of the Verdigris River, and in 1835 
established a trading post at Camp Holmes about five miles north- 
east of the present Purcell, Oklahoma. Another post was estab- 
lished in 1837 near the present Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Auguste P. 
Chouteau not only traded with the Indians but was active in the 
negotiation of Indian treaties and did much to establish peaceful 
relations with the Indians. Nathan Boone traveled in the Oklahoma 
area when he was captain of the first regiment of the United States 
Dragoons and was the first commander at Fort Wayne which was 
established in eastern Oklahoma in 1838. 


The story of Moses Austin and the realization of Austin’s 
dream of colonizing Texas is well known. Moses Austin had done 
much to develop the mining resources of Missouri and had been 
an integral part of the political and economic affairs of his ecom- 
munity and of St. Louis between 1797 and 1820. His son, Stephen 
Fuller Austin, who had been born in Virginia, was very young 
when the Austins moved to Missouri and had grown up in the 
Missouri environment except while he attended school in the East 
and in Kentucky. He became associated in business with his father, 
served as a member of the territorial legislature of Missouri, as an 
officer of the militia, and was appointed judge of the first judicial 
district in Arkansas in 1820 before he went to Texas. Moses Austin 
went to the Mexican province of Texas in the fall of 1820 to seek 
a land grant from the Mexican government. This grant was made 
in 1821, but Moses Austin died upon his return from Texas in that 
year and it was Stephen who carried out the great colonization 
scheme and who became the founder of Texas. Professor Barker, 
in his biography of Stephen Fuller Austin, expresses the contribution 
which Austin made to Texas thus: 


to 
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No other of the forty-eight commonwealths composing the United States 
—with the possible exception of Utah—owes so completely to one man as 
Texas does to Austin. ... But without Austin there is no reason to believe 
that Texas would differ today from the Mexican states south of the Rio 
Grande. .. Undoubtedly Mexico would have adopted an immigration policy 
sooner or later; but it seems pretty evident that nothing but Austin’s un- 
remitting pressure caused the passage of the imperial colonization law. 
Without that law. ... there would have been no settlement of Texas, no 
revolution, no annexation, no Mexican war; and the Louisiana Purchase, 
in all probability, would still define the western boundary of the United 
States. 


Stephen F. Austin served for four or five years as governor of 
the colony he founded. San Felipe de Austin was the capital of the 
Austin colony, the first county seat of Austin County, and the 
first American settlement in Texas. Austin used all his energy to 
cooperate with Mexico until he felt that independence should be 
sought, and later he worked for annexation. He was president 
of the convention of 1832, a leader in preparing for the constitu- 
tional convention of 1835, served as commander in chief of the army 
of Texas, headed a commission to Washington, and became the 
first secretary of state of the Republic of Texas. 


Missouri troops were among the first American forces to 
enter New Mexico upon the outbreak of the war with Mexico. The 
Army of the West, commanded by Stephen Watts Kearny, was pre- 
dominately Missourian. Kearny governed the territory of New 
Mexico from August 22, 1846, to September 22, 1846. Charles 
Bent then became civil governor of New Mexico and, according 
to Kearny’s report to the adjutant general of the army, Sterling 
Price was left in command of the United States troops in the 
territory. Alexander William Doniphan, colonel of the Missouri 
Mounted Volunteers in the Army of the West, was a native of 
Kentucky but attained a place of prominence in the political and 
legal activities of Missouri, where he remained the greater portion 
of his life. Doniphan and Willard P. Hall drafted the first code 
of laws for New Mexico, said to have been printed by David Waldo 
on an old press. The first American newspaper published in Santa 
Fe is reported to have been edited by a Missourian and printed on 
_ a press which was purchased in St. Louis and operated by two Mis- 
souri printers. 


Missourians early realized the advantages of settlement in 
Oklahoma, and four Missouri congressmen advocated the organi- 
zation of the Territory of Oklahoma. Representatives Robert T. 
Van Horn, Erastus Wells, Charles H. Mansur, and James Burns 
- introduced bills in Congress and urged Congress to organize the 
territory. 

The role of Missourians in the political, legal, and economic 
life of the four southwestern states is sufficient to estimate the 
influence of Missouri in these states. Thirteen Missourians, at 
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least, have been governors in the territories and states of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma, and one of them served seven terms. 
The number could be increased to fourteen if David Merriwether 
really established his residence in Missouri when he entered the fur 
trade out of St. Louis. Nine of these governors, plus David Merri- 
wether, held the office of governor in the territory or state of New 
Mexico. They were Charles Bent, Stephen Watts Kearny, William 
Carr Lane, Henry Connelly, William T. Thornton, Miguel Antonio 
Otero, James F. Hinkle, Richard C. Dillon, and A. W. Hockenhull. 
William Carr Lane, the first mayor of St. Louis, held the office of 
territorial governor of New Mexico from 1852 to 1853. Dr. Henry 
Connelly was appointed governor in 1861 and served until 1866. 
William T. Thornton was the first native Missourian to become a 
governor of New Mexico, being appointed to that position in the 
territory in 1893 and serving until 1897. Thornton was born in 
Henry County, Missouri, educated in Missouri and served as a 
member of the legislature in Missouri before going to New Mexico 
in 1877. In New Mexico, Thornton was elected to the territorial 
legislative assembly in 1880 and was chosen mayor of Santa Fe in 
1891, before being appointed territorial governor. Miguel Antonio 
‘Otero was born in St. Louis, although his father was a citizen of 
New Mexico, and his parents remained in St. Louis until he was two 
years of age. Otero served as governor from 1897 to 1906, and in 
1906 was appointed treasurer of the territory. Ten years after 
New Mexico became a state James F. Hinkle, another native Mis- 
sourian, became the governor of New Mexico. Hinkle had served 
in the legislature of New Mexico, was elected mayor of Roswell, and 
has been a large cattle owner in New Mexico. Following Hinkle 
was Richard Charles Dillon, 1927-1931, a native born Missourian 
from St. Louis. In New Mexico, he has been engaged in the mer- 
eantile and stock business and served in the state senate. The fourth 
native Missourian to become governor of New Mexico was A. W. 
Hockenhull, who was born in Polk County, Missouri, and who prac- 
ticed law in Bolivar before going to New Mexico. Hockenhull served 
as lieutenant-governor of New Mexico from 1930 to 1932 and as 
governor from 1933 to 1935. 


Since Arizona became a separate territory in 1863, there have 
been two governors of Arizona who were Missourians. Benjamin 
J. Franklin, twelfth territorial governor, had been a lawyer in 
Kansas City, prosecuting attorney of Jackson County, congressman 
from Missouri, and a United States consul to China before he was 
appointed territorial governor of Arizona in 1896. The first state 
governor of Arizona was George W. P. Hunt, a native of Randolph 
County, Missouri. Hunt held the office of governor for seven terms 
and before that had been county treasurer, a member of the terri- 
torial legislature, and president of the constitutional convention 
of 1910. John C. Frémont served as territorial governor of Arizona 
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from 1878 to 1883. The second territorial governor of Oklahoma was 
Abraham J. Seay, a native Virgiian who had grown up in Missouri 
and had been active in politica! and judicial affairs in Missouri for 


‘twelve years before he went to Oklahoma. Former governor Leon 


> 


C. Phillips of Oklahoma is also a native of Missouri, having been 
born in Worth County, Missouri. 


In Congress there have been nineteen Missourians who have 
represented the states or territories of Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas as territorial delegates, representatives, or United 
States senators. From New Mexico, there have been three delegates 
in Congress and one of the first two United States senators from 
New Mexico. These men were Major R. H. Weightman, Stephen 
Benton Elkins, and Thomas Benton Catron. Each of them served 
as delegate to Congress, and Thomas Benton Catron, a native 
Missourian, became one of the first United States senators from 
New Mexico. Two Missourians have represented Arizona in Con- 
gress, Granville H. Oury as territorial delegate in the Forty-seventh 
Congress and John Robert Murdock a representative of that state 
in the Seventy-fifth Congress. Hight Missourians have represented 
Oklahoma in Congress as territorial delegates or as members of the 
House of Representatives. They are James Yancy Callahan, Bird 
Segle McGuire, Scott Ferris, Charles O’Connor, Joseph C. Pringey, 
John C. Nichols, Gomer Smith, and George Schwabe. While one 
Missourian, Edward H. Moore, born in Nodaway County, sits in 
the United States Senate from Oklahoma. The five native Mis- 
sourians who have represented Texas in the Congress of the United 
States are Guy Morrison Bryan, a nephew of Stephen F. Austin; 
Jeremiah Vardaman Cockrell, brother of Senator Francis M. Cock- 
rell of Missouri; Sterling Price Strong; Dudley Goodal Wooten; 
and Politte Elvins. 

Missourians also have been prominent in the internal political 


affairs of the southwestern states. Reference has been found to 
at least fifteen Missourians who have held positions in the terri- 
torial and state supreme courts of New Mexico, Arizona, and Okla- 


homa, four each in New Mexico and Arizona, and eight in Oklahoma, 


Tive Missourians have served as attorney-general for New Mexico. 


There have been Missourians in the state and territorial legis- 


‘latures, at least six in New Mexico, sixteen in Arizona, five in 


Oklahoma, and three in Texas (insufficient data). A native 


- Missourian, Charles A. Spiess, presided over the first state constitu- 
tional convention of New Mexico, and another, George W. P. Hunt, 


was president of the Arizona Constitutional convention. There 


were twelve former Missourians who sat in the constitutional 


4 
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-eonvention of Oklahoma. John Graves Leeper, secretary of state 


of Oklahoma, was a native of Missouri. So also was Captain James 


i 


Carson Jamison who has held the position of adjutant-general in 
Missouri and Oklahoma. Guy Fountain Nelson, also a native of 


2 ae 
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Missouri, served as assistant attorney-general of Oklahoma. William 
P. Campbell, the first custodian of the collection of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society and one of the principal founders of the Society, 
was a native of St. Joseph, Missouri. 


The descendants of the Austin family have been prominent in 
Texas. The friends and neighbors of the Austins who followed 
them from Missouri helped to people Texas and many of their 
descendants have remained in Texas. John Rice Jones II, the 
first postmaster-general of the Republic of Texas, and his brothers 
all achieved distinction in Texas. John Rufus Alexander and John 
Price Alexander were also among the Austin group. Martin Parmer 
(Palmer), unique frontiersman, a signer of the declaration of in- 
dependence and of the constitution of the Republic of Texas, had 
served in both houses of the Missouri General Assembly. 


Among the biographies compiled in the Dictionary of American 
Biography are those of twenty-eight persons who seem to have been 
most closely identified with Missouri and with the four southwestern 
states. Fifteen Missourians, thirteen of them being adopted Mis- 
sourians, influenced the history of Arizona and New Mexico. These 
were William Becknell, Charles Bent, Christopher (‘‘Kit’’) Carson, 
Henry Connelly, Alexander W. Doniphan, Stephen Benton Elkins, 
Josiah Gregg, Stephen Watts Kearny, William Carr Lane, David 
Waldo, Joseph Reddeford Walker, Willard P. Hall, and William 
Sherley Williams, and two native Missourians, Ceran St. Vrain and 
Antoine Robidoux. In Oklahoma Pierre Chouteau, Sr., Robertus 
Donnell Love, Simpson Everett Stilwell, Erastus Wells, and James 
Milton Turner should be mentioned. Eight Missourians are par- 
ticularly associated with both Texas and Missouri. They are Moses 
Austin, Stephen F. Austin, Alferd W. Arrington, Joseph Baldwin, 
who was founder of the private normal school in Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, the nucleus of the first district state normal school in Missouri, 
Anthony Bewley, Edward Burleson, Michel Branamour Menard, 
and John Timon. 


A contemporary review of notable Missourians, both native and 
adopted, in Volume 22 of Who’s Who in America discloses sixty- 
seven persons who are residents of the southwestern states. There — 
are four Missourians listed in Arizona, ten in New Mexico, twenty- 
four in Oklahoma, and twenty-nine in Texas. 
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PROVINCIAL INDIAN SOCIETY IN EASTERN 
OKLAHOMA 
By Norman Arthur Graebner* 


American frontier society took its form largely from its phys- 
ical and biological environment, its native population, and the herit- 
age of its pioneers. These same factors also molded the life of Indian 
Territory, but their unusual combination produced here a society 
unique in the history of the American frontier. The Five Civilized 
Tribes, migrating to the West, found there the same climatic and 
geographical conditions as the American pioneers in the newly settled 
regions about them. Im Indian Territory, however, these factors 
were outweighed by the economic and social heritage of the Five 
Tribes. After the founding of the original English colonies on the 
Atlantie seaboard, American frontiersmen penetrated the West of 
their own volition, usually for economic reasons. In contrast, the 
Five Civilized Tribes were driven westward from homes where they 
had not only been contented, but where many had also attained a 
high standard of education and culture, and had accumulated con- 
siderable wealth. With this rich and unusual heritage these Indians 
suddenly found themselves in a new home west of the Mississippi. 
It was inevitable that their adjustment to the West would differ 
from that of the Anglo-Americans. Even at the end of the century 
when the white inhabitants of Indian Territory far outnumbered the 
tribal citizens, the Indians still dominated the social and political 
life of the region. The Five Tribes were the vanguard of American 
pioneering on the eastern edge of the Southwestern Plains, and their 
new homeland, because of tribal retention of all unoccupied lands, 
became one of the last frontiers in American history. Not until the 
first decade of the twentieth century did life in Indian Territory 
resemble completely that of the country about it. 


Society in Indian Territory was definitely rural. The interest 
of the Indians in their land and their direct economic dependence 
upon the products of the soil gave to agriculture a position of pre- 
dominance. The Cherokee census of 1880 disclosed that there were 
over three thousand five hundred farmers in the Cherokee Nation, 
as compared to only somewhat over four hundred male adults in 


* Lt. Norman Arthur Graebner is now serving with U. S. Army of Occupation in 
Yokohama, Japan. He was formerly faculty member of the Department of History, 
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all other occupations combined.! Not only the farmers, but also the 
hunters and fishermen, derived their living from the land or its 
natural resources. All other professions engaged in were closely 
linked to the life of the farmer and ministered to his needs. The 
problems and benefits of agricultural life were therefore largely 
common to all. 


The abundance of timber land in the territory granted to the 
Five Tribes made lumber for the building of new homes easily ‘avail- 
able. As the first arrivals moved into the fertile valleys or wooded 
hills, seeking plots suited to their fancy or their economic desires, 
new dwellings and sheds were soon under construction. The new 
homes were by no means uniform, but varied according to the pref- 
erences of the individual Indian. Many of the first homes were 
small log cabins typical of the frontier, usually about fifteen feet 
square, built of native timber, often of blackjack, and usually chinked 
with mud. Many had no floors. As in the homes on other Ameri- 
ean frontiers, a large fireplace was a characteristic feature. Furn- 
ishings in the poorer dwellings were limited to the most necessary 
articles such as a stool or two, a pestle and mortar for grinding meal, 
hominy baskets, perhaps a few pots, and a pallet of skins in the 
corner for a bed.2, During the early years on the western prairies 
life held few comforts, yet it offered a peace and security such as 
could be enjoyed only in a primitive frontier agricultural economy.* 


Many of the tiny homes among the hills and valleys of early 
Indian Territory were simple, inelegant buildings. A decade later, 
however, when the Indians had enjoyed some prosperity, houses of 
all types, some of them quite comfortable, could be found here and 
there over the Indian lands. Ethan A. Hitcheock, a noted traveler 
in the Territory during the early 1840’s, describes a number of 
homes he saw on a short tour of the Creek countryside. One was 
a fine double house, built of logs, with a broad piazza; but most of 
the houses, he relates, were small, and many were covered, instead 
of chinked, with bright red earth, giving them a gay appearance 
when viewed from a distance through the woods. Particularly com- 
mon among the better homes of Indian Territory were the double 
houses described by Hitchcock. They consisted usually of two rooms 
connected by a covered passage of ten to twelve feet wide that served 
as a hall or a court. Porches, front and rear, added to the comfort 
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as well as to the attractiveness of many of these homes.5 In addition, 
they often had smooth wood floors, stone chimneys, sturdy doors 
with iron hinges, and glass windows. The furnishings included bed- 


-Steads, chairs, tables, bureaus, spinning wheels, and a variety of 


kitchen utensils. Of special interest was the presence of ‘‘ Yankee’? 
clocks.’ These comfortable dwellings presented a picture of neat- 
ness and of good taste rivalling that of the white pioneers of Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and Texas. 


The showplaces of early Indian Territory, however, were the 
occasional homes of the wealthy mixed bloods. The owners of these 
estates were the political and economic leaders of the Five Tribes 
who had already in their old homeland adopted the charming plan- 


tation life of the Deep South with its spacious mansions. They suc- 


_ ceeded at the time of their migration in reestablishing this culture 


in the West, where their manners, dress, and mode of living differed 
little from that of the southern planter aristocracy.’ Several stories 
h.gh and usually painted white, their homes resembled the archi- 
tecture of southern manors east of the Mississippi. Large shade trees, 
clusters of shrubbery, and flowers beautified the grounds. A large 
retinue of black servants and an adequate garden made possible the 


_ easy, cordial hospitality accorded the traveler at all times.’ 


Noteworthy among the large estates of Indian Territory was 
that of John Ross, Principal Chief of the Cherokees from 1827 to 
1866. His first home in the West was his modest ‘‘ Rose Cottage,’’ 
built in a luxuriant valley two miles north of the mission station of 


Park Hill. An early guest at ‘‘Rose Cottage’’ was Augustus Ward 


Loomis, a missionary at Park Hill, who described it as a ‘‘neat cot- 
tage, like some snug farmer’s house in one of the eastern states. It 
was well furnished, and had pretty yards and flower gardens, wh.ch 
were indices of the refinement of those who presided in the house- 
hold.’’ The Chief’s carriage, Loomis observed, ‘‘ would do for Broad- 


_ way or Chestnut Street,’’ with driver and footman, glistening as it 


moved noiselessly along the roads of the Cherokee countryside.’ 
When increased wealth permitted, Ross replaced this structure with 


a brick mansion finished in rosewood and mahogany, and his table 


was graced with silver plate and imported china. The grounds were 
planted with flowers and shrubs like those of the Old South, while 


5 Henry C. Benson, Life Among the Choctaws, 149. See also Joseph Thoburn, 
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the garden and orchard were on a scale large enough to supply the 
needs not only of his extensive household, but also of his many guests, 
for whom he always held open house and frequently gave magnificent 
dinners. Other buildings such as a blacksmith shop, kiln, laundry, 
smokehouse, dairy, and negro cabins were gradually added to the 
estate. His large plantation of over one thousand acres was largely 
self-sufficient, yielding almost all the food, clothing, and farm im- 
plements required on the plantation.1! Only the luxuries of the 
mansion were imported. 


In December, 1841, Ethan A. Hitchcock spent an evening as 
the guest of Lewis Ross, a brother of the Principal Chief. He was 
delighted with the hospitality of this Cherokee merchant, and noted 
that he lived ‘‘in considerable style.’’ His cottage was ‘‘clapboarded 
and painted, his floors carpeted, his furniture—cane-bottom chairs 
of high finish, mahogany sofa, and Boston rocking-chairs, mahogany 
work-table, a very superior Chickering piano,’’ on which his daughter, 
a young lady of about eighteen, just home from school at Rahway, 
New Jersey, played waltzes and accompanied her songs. The noted 
guest described her as ‘‘lively and pretty, with rich flowing curls, 
fine eyes, and beautiful ivory teeth.’’4? Mrs. Ross had just returned 
from a three years’ absence in the East where she had supervised 
the education of her daughter. 


On Red River were the well known estates of the wealthy Choe- 
taw merchant, Robert M. Jones. On a gentle rise of ground far 
back from the entrance to his large plantation, ‘‘Lake West,’’ stood 
a residence surrounded by other buildings. It was a large, white, 
two-story house, with a piazza running the entire length. There was 
an expansive lawn, wide-spreading shade trees, and a large, well- 
kept garden and peach orchard.* Because of the proximity of 
swamps and ponds, this place served only as a winter residence. 


During the decades preceding 1860 the society of Indian Terri- 
_ tory became firmly established, but not in the manner of frontier 
communities where there was little wealth and social distinction. 
Rather, because of the social heritage and wealth which many In- 
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dians had brought with them, it was a society of social classes similar 
in many respects to that of the South. Not only the estates of the 
Indian planters, but also many middle class farms with their com- 
fortable dwellings, their barns, wagons, plows, and other equipment, 
reflected intelligence, thrift, enterprise, and wealth. ‘‘But in the 
Immediate vicinity of those comfortable homesteads,’’ states Henry 
C. Benson, an early resident of Indian Territory, ‘‘we would see 
the smoky hovel and the little irregular patch of corn and pumpkins; 
and every object we saw would indicate degradation and squalid 
poverty.’’!4 This contrast was more striking among the Cherokees 
than among the other tribes, Benson believed, because the Cherokee 
aristocracy was more genteel and had been able to transport con- 
siderably more wealth to the West than had the leaders of the other 
tribes.15 The poorer class, however, was greatly in the majority, a 
condition which existed elsewhere in the South, for, as W. E. Dodd, 
the noted southern historian, states, ‘‘nine-tenths of the South’s 
landholders at any period in her history were small proprietors.’’ 


Especially backward was a small group known as mountain 
Indians, who might be compared to the poor whites of the southern 
hills. These people still lived in ignorance and had made little ad- 
vancement in morals and intellectual attainment. They enjoyed few 
comforts, and although they had largely given up hunting, they 
-eultivated hardly enough ground for their subsistence.1® They lived 
in regions remote from the large river valleys, as the Red, Canadian, 
and Arkansas, and therefore had little opportunity for intercourse 
with white merchants and travelers.17 Nevertheless, as a group, the 
common people of Indian Territory were making steady progress in 
the science of agriculture. Shortly before the outbreak of the war 
between the states, it was reported that the farms of Indian Terri- 
tory were becoming not only more numerous, but also larger and 
_ better fenced. A variety of crops, fine orchards, large herds of live- 
stock, as well as the abundance of farm implements and tools, all 
_ gave evidence of progress.18 After but a brief period of farming 
in the West, the Indians could find much satisfaction in their happy 
existence and their security. 


The Civil War brought this well established society of the Five 
Civilized Tribes to a tragic end. The beautiful plantation homes, 
as well as most of the more modest dwellings, were destroyed. The 
problems of reconstruction stood in the way of rapid rebuilding. 
During the first decade after the war, simple log cabins which must 
have seemed quite humble to those who before the war had lived in 
great mansions, became the rule. Some who lacked tools were forced 
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to live in dugouts roofed over with wooden poles and sod.!? Many of 
the new dwellings lacked the fences necessary to keep the livestock 
from the door. 


Much of the work of reclamation following the war was done 
by cooperative labor. This custom gave rise to pleasant social gather- 
ings for men and women, as well as furnishing a means of solving 
the labor problem. Neighbors would work together at such tasks as 
splitting rails, building fences, or the planting or cultivation of crops. ° 
While’ they were converting the devastation “into cultivated fields, ” 
their women made articles of bedding.to refurnish their homes, and 
prepared large quantities of food for the men.2® The meals in par- 
ticular were delightful social functions enjoyed by everyone. 


While the reborn prosperity following the reestablishment of 
agriculture created a general desire for better homes, the full blood 
in the hilly or wooded sections still clung to the primitive life which 
he had had before the war; he still preferred his log cabin and rude 
outbuildings. He might go to the extravagance of a double log 
cabin and log outhouses, stables, and cribs, but rarely did he own a’ 
frame house.2!_ His small farm, varying from five to one hundred 
acres, was enclosed by irregular ‘‘worm fenees.’’ His crops consisted ° 
of potatoes and beans, and some corn for meal and hominy, with per- 
haps enough to feed h's livestock. He often owned several cows and 
ponies which grazed on the public domain. A few chickens could be 
seen about the dooryard, while a small herd of hogs, which supplied 
most of his meat, roamed wild in the adjacent woods. Water came’ 
from a nearby spring.” The full blood was content with little more 
than the barest necessities, and was always ready to borrow from a 
neighbor when the season was poor.** Fortunately his was a gen- 
erous class willing at all times to lend. 


Coleman Cole, Choctaw Principal Chief from 1874 to 1878, was 
a typical full blood, retaining most of the characteristics of that 
class in spite of his high public office. He lived in a one-room hewn 
log cabin surrounded by a veritable village of other buildings. A 
kitchen, cribs, smokehouse, potato house, guest room, and employees’ 
cabins were scattered all over the yard. Mr. Cole usually dined out- 
of-doors, tossing bones to his dogs as the meal progressed. After his 
election as Chief of the Nation, he added a second story or ‘‘up- 
stairs’’ to his cabin to be used as a dining room on state occasions. 
He scorned fine clothes or ostentation, and refused to clutter up his 
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house with furniture; his bed was a pallet on the floor.24 


The majority of the Indian citizenry, however, began after the 
war to build more pretentious cabins, constructed with greater care 
: and designed for greater comfort. These were furnished with tables, 
chairs, and beds made by local craftsmen, and household items such 
as kettles, cutlery, mirrors, and even some cook stoves, the latter a 
luxury introduced after the Civil War and obtained from traders and 
merchants. The new home of E. E. Grayson in the Creek Nation 
had smooth walls made by placing the sawed surface of the logs to 
the inside. The ceilings were of pine lumber, while the chimney 
was constructed of squared stone. The dwelling had a porch at the 
front, and a separate kitchen about ten feet from the house. The 
walls of the rooms were covered with paper, an uncommon luxury 
in the Territory even at the end of the century.25 The middle class 
dwellings of Indian Territory again approximated those of other 
prairie states. 


In the decades following the Civil War the beautiful homes of 
the wealthy mixed bloods reappeared in the Territory. These estates, 
located on the rich prairies and partially wooded areas, became by 
the nineties widely known for their beauty and cultivated atmos- 
phere. Lace and damask curtains, cut glass panels and iron grill 
work, as well as elegant silver and fashionable furniture, were im- 
ported from the East and even from Europe; through the open win- 
dows one could frequently hear the strains of a piano or organ.* 
Not only were the furnishings becoming more sumptuous, but many 
of the houses themselves far surpassed those of the previous era. It 
was pointed out that many of them were ‘‘built in modern style, 
tastefully painted, nestled amidst lawns and gardens neatly enclosed, 
flanked with orchards of fruit trees, giving abundant evidence of 
ease, plenty, and in many instances of no small degree of luxury.” 


Established on a grand scale reminiscent of the old plantations, 
they resembled the estates of feudal aristocrats, the dwelling of the 
landlord surrounded by the cabins of his laborers. While the Indian 
master, like the feudal baron, desired self-sufficiency above all else, 
he differed from the latter by engaging in the flourishing commerce 
of the day. People of this group, however, were usually very gen- 
erous and lived so well that their bank accounts were seldom very 
large. Visitors at the great farms were intrigued by the atmosphere. 
‘‘There is,’’ states McAdam, ‘‘something about the surroundings— 
the orchard, smoke-house, negroes, pigs and poultry which denotes 
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solid old-fashioned comfort and Arcadian content.’’8 Such were the 
homes of the Indian planters, expansive, beautiful, and gracious; 
not the homes of a frontier, but the manors of a transplanted South. 


The procurement of food could offer little difficulty in an agri- 
cultural economy such as existed in Indian Territory, for almost every 
man had a field of corn, a garden, and some livestock. Since many 
Indians, however, tilled the soil on a bare subsistence level and there- 
fore had little cash reserve, they sometimes suffered want in periods 
of drought. As among all agricultural Indians, corn was a staple 
crop. In addition, such common vegetables as beans, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, squash, turnips, pumpkins, with occasional new varieties 
from the states, could be found in most gardens.*® Additional variety 
was added to the diet from the great number of fruit trees. In the 
spring and early summer months many edible wild vegetables and 
fruits supplemented the garden foods. The greens of many plants 
as ‘‘Coach Ann,’’ lamb’s quarter, wild mustard, and others were 
gathered as soon as they appeared above the ground’s surface.*° Corn, 
apples, peaches, and pumpkins were preserved for winter by drying,*! 
while turnips and potatoes were buried in pits. 


Though cattle, sheep, and especially hogs were butchered, the 
Indians procured additional meat from hunting and fishing, activ- 
ities which they had retained from their more primitive past. Al- 
though the Indians killed many wild animals each year, the depend- 
ence upon hunting for subsistence had ceased long before the Civil 
War.?2 Game was plentiful until the nineties. Droves of deer, tur- 
keys, often in flocks of forty and fifty, rabbits, squirrels, opossums, 
and other game abounded. The streams were alive with fish. Caney 
Creek, Evansville, Dutch Mills, and Barron Forks creeks in the Chero- 
kee Nation were especially well stocked. The full bloods killed the 
fish by poisoning the water holes usually with buckeye roots. Since 
this method killed the fish in large quantities, several families com- 
bined to supply the poison, and then divided the fish.33 Wild pigeons 
were killed in great numbers during the fall months. Some white 
merchants in the Cherokee Nation discovered a market for these 
pigeons and for a time collected a tidy sum from their sale. They 
were purchased from the Indians at fifty cents a dozen and sold at 
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city markets in Arkansas for three dollars a dozen, Thousands were 
shipped from Fayetteville and Fort Smith to northern cities.34 


In the preparation of food those Indians who had considerable 
association with the whites tended already at an early date to adopt 
the tastes of the latter. Hitchcock, while a guest in the home of 
Captain Greenwood, a Chickasaw chief, in 1841, enjoyed a dinner of 
strong coffee, fried and baked chicken, fresh pork, sliced sweet po- 
tatoes, wheat flour biscuits, and corn bread. Except for the chicken 
and biscuits, the menu was repeated at supper.*> But many native 
dishes continued to maintain their popularity, especially among the 
full bloods. Hominy remained a universal favorite among the Five 
Tribes, called by different names and varying somewhat in prep- 
aration. Among the Choctaws ta fula, commonly known as ‘‘Tom 
Fuller,’’ made of corn boiled in lye and allowed to ferment, was 
a favorite dish.** The Creeks had a dish similar to ‘‘Tom Fuller’’ 
which they called sof-ky; Cherokee hominy was called conna-hona. 
During the winter when farmers allowed their cows and calves to 
run together, hominy even served as a substitute for milk.27 Corn 
bread of several varieties, shuck bread, acorn mush, and other prep- 
arations of hickory nuts, ground peas, and corn were typical of the 
Indian diet. Such a dish was the Choctaw bunaha of cooked corn 
beaten into a dough, mixed with cooked beans, wrapped in corn 
shucks, boiled, and then preserved in the husks until needed.’8 Corn 
was indeed the universal food of the Indians. 


Staples which the Indians desired but could not themselves pro- 
duce were secured from merchants, usually by barter. The Chero- 
kee Advocate of October 14, 1891, quoted sugar at seventeen pounds 
per dollar, coffee at twenty-five cents per pound, flour at two dol- 
lars and twenty cents or three dollars and sixty cents per sack. In- 
dian products were quoted also. Eggs sold at ten cents a dozen, 
wheat at seventy-five cents, and apples at fifty cents a bushel. Bacon 
retailed at eight to twelve and a half cents per pound, and beef 
from six to eight cents. The Indians, however, purchased very little 
meat since they raised their own livestock. 


As to clothing, during the early years in the West the dress of 
the Five Civilized Tribes resembled that of the white frontiersmen, 
except sometimes for the absence of hats and bonnets. Coarse cotton 
cloth, usually of home manufacture, was made into trousers, shirts, 
bandanas, and sashes for the men. Even the garb of some Indian 
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leaders was devoid of ostentation. Nat Folsom, a district chief of 
the Choctaws before the Civil War, wore coarse brogans, a calico 
shirt, a linen hunting shirt without a vest or cravat, a bandana around 
his head, and a red sash about his waist.*? Two early distinguished 
chiefs of the Creeks, Ben and Sam Perryman, were ‘‘clad in ealicoes, 
and other cloth of civilized manufacture; tasselled and fringed off 
by themselves in a most fantastic way, and sometimes with much true 
and picturesque taste.’"49 Footwear included both shoes and moc- 
easins. The women wore long frocks of material ranging from home- 
spun to fine calico for dress occasions. Indeed, the home-spuns of 
the Indian women equalled both in texture and fine color those pro- 
duced by women in the states. Cherokee Agent Pierce M. Butler 
wrote in 1846 that the Indians were ‘‘fond of spinning and weaving 
and manifest great ingenuity in the manufacture of domestic cloth. 
... It is,’’ he said, ‘‘a pleasing spectacle and a subject of great 
congratulations to the friends of these people, to witness, on the 
Sabbath, the father, mother, and children clad in the products of 
their own labor; the material is well manufactured, and in the se- 
lection, variety, and arrangement of the colors, they exhibit great 
taste and skill.’’4! 


Some of the women were also accomplished at needle work and 
their skill at embroidery could be viewed at the Crystal Palace in 
New York where a full Indian suit of dressed buckskin embroidered 
with silk, sent by the J. M. Payne family of the Cherokees, was on 
display.42 Beads and other trinkets were used in vast amounts for 
ornamentation on moccasins and beautiful belts. Dyes were made by 
the Indians from plants and tree bark. The tan dye for trousers 
was obtained from the bark of walnut trees. Thread was tinted with 
hickory bark, while black sumac yielded a black dye and white 
sumac a purple dye. Another prairie plant produced a red color 
when set with soapsuds. The preparation of dye presented diffi- 


NA ame when not accurately prepared they tended to rot the 
abric. 


As Indian Territory became divided into social strata, clothing 
and styles varied with economic status. The wealthier women dressed 
becomingly in rich silks, while colorful shawls or handkerchiefs coy- 
ered their heads.44 Although the devastation of the Civil War vir- 
tually erased for a decade all class distinctions, yet even in these 
years there was much disparity in dress. People who had before 
1860 been prosperous wore such clothing as they had been able to 
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salvage. Their rich dresses and mantillas of yellow, red, and black 
silk, costly shawls and jewelry, in many cases the only remnants of 
their former wealth, seemed oddly out of harmony with the general 
poverty of the country.4* Less fortunate Indians wore the ragged 
" remains of heavy calico which they had worn prior to the war. When 
new supplies of cotton and wool were forthcoming again, looms and 
spinning wheels went back into action and new cotton shirts and 
trousers, dresses, shawls, and other clothing were produced by In- 
dian seamstresses. Before long the Indians were again clothing them- 
selves, to the pride of their agents, in the fashion of the United States 
citizens about them. But until the end of the century some hesitated 
to adopt the new styles. Conservative full bloods clung to the old 
hunting jacket of striped cloth decorated with fringes.‘ 


Social life in Indian Territory was that of a frontier, springing 
from the people themselves, and taking its form largely in recre- 
ational and religious gatherings. Of utmost importance in the life 
of the Territory were the fairs, the grange and church meetings, and 
the games and amusements which the Indians attended in large num- 
bers. These affairs, though not primarily social, were always a 
source of great delight because the friendly gatherings which they 
made possible. Until the end of the century the recreation pursued 
by the Indians in their leisure time resembled largely that adopted 
in the early days. Any distinctiveness in social customs which a 
nation might have had was erased in the early post-war years, since 
the refugees who were scattered about in alien nations participated 
in the pastimes of the tribe in which they had found their temporary 
home.*7 These contacts, incidentally, brought about considerable 
intermarriage among the tribes. 


Annuity days, on which the tribes gathered to receive their ra- 
tions and annuities promised by the removal treaties, were, during 
the early decades after removal, great festive occasions, quite pictur- 
esque, but often attended by disorder and lawlessness. A large sup- 
ply of beef furnished at public expense helped to make these days 
annual festivals of interest to young and old. Usually several days 
_ were required in making the payments. That it was often a ‘‘motley 
assemblage’’ can hardly be doubted from the description of the gather- 
ing at Doaksville, Choctaw Nation, in November, 1844, by the Rey- 
-erend Mr. Goode :*8 


Some thousands of Indians are scattered over a tract of nearly or quite 
a mile square around the pay-house, where the principal crowd are as- 
sembled. Here are cabins, tents, booths, stores, shanties, wagons, carts, 


45 . Beadle, The Undeveloped West; or, Five Years in the Territories, 357. 

46 a taal with Mr. and Mrs. John Falling, November 23, 1937.” W. P. A. 
Indian-Pioneer Project for Oklahoma, Frank Phillips Collection. 

47 Grayson, “Red Paths and White,” 148. 29 

48 Goode, “Sketches of the Southwest,” Western Christian Advocate, February 7, 
1845. Quoted in Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, 300. 
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campfires; ponies, mules, oxen, and dogs; men, women, and children; white, 
red, black, and mixed, in every imaginable shade and proportion, and dressed 
in every conceivable variety of style, from the tasty American fop to the 
wild costume of the savage; buying, selling, swapping, betting, shooting, 
strutting, sauntering, talking, laughing, fiddling, eating, drinking, smoking, 
sleeping, seeing, and being seen—all huddled together in one promiscuous 
and undistinguished mass. 


While preparations for the Choctaw payment were being made 
in 1855, Bishop George G. Pierce wrote that he reached ‘‘Scullyville, 
the Choctaw Agency .... We stopped awhile and a glance at the 
interior of the trading establishments satisfied me that the merchants 
know how to cater to the tastes of their customers. All the gaudiest 
colors in the most tempting form.’’*9 


It was not until the last three decades of the century that fairs 
enjoyed widespread interest among the Five Tribes. Perhaps the 
most important in the history of the Territory was the Indian Inter- 
national Fair, held at Muskogee for about twelve years following 
1873. Its exhibits of agricultural products and livestock were equal 
in quality to those produced in other prairie regions.*® The ladies’ 
exhibits contained examples of fine needle work and products of the 
loom, while implements manufactured by blacksmith and machine 
shops demonstrated the technical skill of the men.*! People of the 
neighboring states brought their livestock, farm implements, and 
wagons for display, attracted partially by the public sale which was 
always an adjunct to the fair.*2 The four-day fair at Muskogee in_ 
1879 was a gala occasion with a well-rounded program of sports 
and other entertainment. 


In addition to the general fair, some of the nations held their 
own agricultural exhibitions. The Muskogee Free State Fair was 
an outgrowth of the large International Fair and lived on after the 
latter was disbanded. The Cherokees had in 1870 organized the 
Cherokee Fair and Agricultural Association which held its fairs at 
Fort Gibson.*? These lasted two or three days, during which the 
many visitors, attracted by the thrills and excitement of the horse 
and mule races as well as the exhibits, camped on the fair grounds.™ 
Again it was the recreational and social aspects of these occasions 
that caused much of their popularity. 


The National Grange, a farmers’ social organization founded in 
1867, entered Indian Territory in its great western expansion of the 
seventies. The first granges in the Cherokee Nation at Aerozen Rock 
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and Webber Falls in 1876 were welcomed by the rural population, 
and during their brief history in Indian Territory were an important 
factor in Indian community life.55 


: The boundless energy of the Indians and their vanity over phys- 
ical prowess did not vanish with their removal to the West. Horse 
racing, dancing, wrestling, foot racing, fish fries, and community 
sings were among their many amusements. The greatest of all In- 
dian games, however, the sine qua non of their entertainment, was 
the ball-play. It was a type of lacrosse popular among the Choc- 
taws especially, but a favorite of all. Never has there been a sport 
more exciting or spectacular, if we can believe the description of 
those who witnessed it. H. B. Cushman, an early resident among 
the Choctaws in Mississippi, retained a vivid impression of this 
struggle. He declared near the end of the century: ‘‘When I look 
back through the retrospective years of the long past to that ani- 
mating scene, and then read in recent years the attempts made... 
to describe a genuine Choctaw ball-play, it excites a smile and only 
intensifies the hold memory retains of that indescribable game, .. . 
for it baffles all the powers of language and must be seen to be 
In any way comprehended.’’ Modern ball games, he declared, when 
compared to the wild excitement of the old Indian game, ‘‘bear about 
the same relation that the light of the crescent moon does to the 
mid-day light of the mighty orb of day in a cloudless sky.’ 


When a game had been arranged between two villages or groups 
of Choctaws, a hitoka, or ball ground, was selected in some level plain. 
For several days preceding the game the old and young began to 
converge at the grounds, building camp fires and preparing to re- 
main until the end of the contest. All business was suspended.’ The 
Indians staked almost every article of wealth imaginable on one side 
or the other, some wagering all of their belongings. The treasure 
was then stacked in one huge pile to be carried off by the victors. 
The field was prepared by placing two goals, each consisting of an 
upright post at either end of the field and about 250 yards apart. 
Halfway between them in the center of the ball ground, a small stake 
was driven down where the ball was to be put into play. Each player, 
dressed only in a breech-cloth, was equipped with two ball sticks 
about three feet long, provided at the end with a net-work or basket 
shaped like a man’s hand. By means of these sticks the Indians 
were able to catch and hurl the ball with astounding speed and ac- 
curacy. Many spectators witnessed these ball games. As a rule a 
team consisted of about seventy-five to a hundred selected athletes.®® 


55 Cherokee Advocate, March 1, 1876. 
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George Catlin, the noted artist who visited Indian Territory 
during the 1830’s, gives this graphic description of an Indian ball 
game :°9 

There are times, when the ball gets to the ground, and such a con- 
fused mass rushing together around it, and knocking their sticks together, 
without the possibility of any one getting or seeing it, for the dust that they 
raise, that the spectator looses his strength, and everything else but his 
senses; when the condensed mass of ball-sticks, and shins, and bloody 
noses, is carried around the different parts of the ground, for a quarter 
of an hour at a time, without any one of the mass being able to see the 
ball; and which they are often thus scuffling for, several minutes after it 
has been thrown off, and played over another part of the ground. 

Yet Catlin, who never missed a ball-play and usually followed 
the movements astride his horse, could at times see humor in this 
mad scramble. ‘‘In this way,’’ he says, ‘‘I have sat, and oftentimes 
reclined, and almost dropped from my horse’s back, with irresistable 
laughter at the succession of droll tricks, and kicks and scuffles which 
ensue, in the almost superhuman struggles for the ball.’’®®> On at 
least two occasions before the removal to the West, the Choctaws and 
Creeks settled a boundary dispute with a ball-play. On both occas- 
sions a fight ensued after the contest which resulted in bloodshed 
and vandalism.®! 


In later decades these ball games usually took place after the 
harvest, and were no longer carried to excess. When played with 
moderation, the contests added to the physical well-being of the In- 
dians and promoted social intercourse.** For the mixed blood In- 
dians horse racing and fox chasing were almost equal to ball play- 
ing in exhilaration and amusement. Even from the racing stables 
of Kentucky horses were brought to Indian Territory to match the 
horses there.® 


Much of the social life of Indian Territory found expression in 
the frequent parties, dances, and other neighborhood gatherings so 
common in frontier communities. The Chickasaws near the Red 
River, who were wont to combine amusement with their work, en- 
joyed one practice which might be considered typical. Quantities of 
cotton would be delivered to the homes of friends with the request 
that it be spun and reeled. Soon thereafter these friends would bring 
the spun cotton to a ‘‘hanking.’’ The guests would find a quilt or 
two stretched on frames, and the day was spent in a typical pioneer 
“‘quilting.’’ Twenty-five to thirty women would work on the quilt, 
and at noon a big dinner of wild turkey, chicken, pork, and veg- 
etables was spread on long tables in the yard. Late in the afternoon 
the completed quilts were rolled up and fastened to the ceiling beams. 
In the evening the husbands and sweethearts arrived for dancing. 

59 Catlin, op. cit., 144. 
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Some of the dances were Indian steps handed down from past gen- 
erations, but the waltz, schottische, cotillon, and Virginia reel had 
been learned from the whites and were also greatly enjoyed.® 


In the social life of Indian Territory one must not overlook the 
attendance at church on Sundays, and, more especially, the occa- 
sional camp meetings. The latter were attended by large numbers 
of frontier folk, who tarried as long as three weeks at the regular 
camp grounds which were equipped with cabins for the women and 
children. The meals were prepared over stone fire pits. Though 
the crowds were by no means inattentive or irreverent, the camp 
meetings were great social as well as spiritual events.® 


Until the end of the century fish fries, ball games, races and 
other contests were always well attended, for the people never lost 
their love of amusement and the out-of-doors. As settlers poured 
into the Indian country, the Indians viewed with regret the dis- 
appearance of their ancient sport of hunting. 


Life in Indian Territory, as through the great West, always 
conformed to the needs and economic conditions of the Indian pio- 
neers. As along the entire frontier, the first social customs were 
simple and crude, but in later decades existence became not only 
more comfortable, but the Indians more and more conformed to the 
standards of the Anglo-Americans about them. According to the 
census of 1890, ninety per cent of the Indians were following the 
ways of the white man. Virtually gone was the Indian pipe, the 
moccasin, and the shawl.®® Some groups were perpetuating the old 
games and Indian dances, but, generally speaking, life in Indian 
Territory differed little from life in the regions about it. The in- 
fluence of the red man’s heritage was ever present, however, in his 
psychology and his attitude toward his work and play. 


Almost every activity, be it toil or amusement, was governed 
by the agricultural pursuits of the people. Food and clothing came 
directly from the soil, and the sewing and weaving was generally 
done by the farmers themselves. The amount of leisure varied with 
the seasons, and it too was spent largely in useful pursuits. As the 
economic and social life revolved around the agricultural industry, 
the Five Tribes enjoyed the contentment and ease typical of a rural 
community. The diversity of daily tasks left no need for outside 
entertainment, nor any room for boredom, while the occasional com- 
munity and tribal gatherings were events of special anticipation. 
In their rural simplicity the Indians were a delight to sophisticated 
visitors weary of the turmoil of the outer world. 
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CHICKASAW MANUAL LABOR ACADEMY 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


On December 5, 1844, the Reverend William H. Goode in his 
book, Outposts of Zion, wrote of his visit to the Chickasaw Nation: 


‘‘The Chickasaws possess more public and private wealth, in 
proportion to their numbers, than any other tribe of Western In- 
dians. In consequence, however, of their large indebtedness, their 
annuities have been withheld since their removal [in 1838] till the 
present year. Sixty thousand dollars is now in the hands of their 
Agent, to be disbursed per caput among men, women, and children. . 


‘‘The principal object of my visit to the Chickasaw Council was 
to confer with them upon educational matters, and to influence 
them to appropriate some portion of their large national income 


to educational purposes. ... 1 found them inclined to look favor- 
ably upon the proposal. I accordingly drew up an act similar in 
the main to our own. ... The act provided for the establishment 


and maintainance of a seminary of learning, to be known as Chick- 
asaw Academy, and placed under the care of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. A fund was provided for building, and in addition 
to this the sum of six thousand dollars a year for twenty years was 
appropriated for the support of the institution. 


‘‘The proposal was not finally acted upon before my leaving. 
A short time, however, after my arrival at home I was notified by 
letter that the act had been passed by the Council. It subsequently 
was ratified by the Department at Washington and earried into 
effect... . There is now before me a letter of acknowledgment 
from the Superintendent of our Mission Conference for services ren- 
dered in the establishment of the Chickasaw Academy, dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1845.’ 


In the autumn of 1847 Chickasaw Agent A. M. M. Upshaw re- 
ported to Colonel S. M. Rutherford, Superintendent of the Western 
Territory, that there were no schools in the Chickasaw Nation. A 
young man of the name of Akin, who belonged to the Methodist — 
Episcopal church, taught school for a few months that year and 
he had from thirty to forty pupils, but for some reason he left. 


The Chickasaws were eager to have their children educated and 
the agent stated that the full-bloods showed as great a desire as 
the half-breeds; ‘‘but they are all very anxious on this all-important 
subject, and I am in hopes, in a few years, to see at least three large 
institutions of learning in the Chickasaw district.’’ 


1 Cincinnati, 1863. 
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The Chickasaws had been trying to make arrangements for 
three years for a manual labor academy and finally the commissioner 
of Indian affairs succeeded in carrying out their wishes through 
the Reverend J. C. Berryman? 


In 1848, Agent Upshaw sent thirteen Chickasaw youths to Col- 
onel Richard M. Johnson’s Choctaw Academy in Kentucky and re- 
turned a like number to the nation; all looked well, were well dressed 
and all could read and write, but the best news he reported was 
that a site for the Chickasaw Academy had been chosen about ten 
miles northwest of Fort Washita and work was begun on the build- 
ings January first. 


: The first Chickasaw school was commenced by the Methodist 
missionary society in January, 1848. On the first of the month 
Superintendent Browning opened a road to the site of the proposed 
School. ‘‘We immediately pitched our tent, which with one wagon 
afforded us shelter, while two men went to making boards and the 
balance of our force engaged in cutting logs and putting up a cabin. 
The weather continued unusually dry and pleasant, and we plied 
our axes with such success that by the 10th of February we were 
enabled to move over the whole of our family from near the coun- 
eil ground. About the middle of Feby. I was offered the hire of 
5 or 6 laboring hands—negroes—and finding I could do no better 
for the present season, I determined to hire them tho’ at high rates 
—ranging from about 13 to 18 dollars per month.’’ By the end 
of March a log cabin 14 by 20 feet with a clapboard shed at each 
end, which, with a tent, afforded shelter for eighteen persons. A 
hewed log smokehouse 18 by 20 feet, a corn house, 10 by 20 feet was 
‘«shedded round for horse and wagon shelters and nearly covered.”’ 
Logs had been cut for a large carpenter shop which was to be used 
as a dwelling while the boarding house for the mission was being 
pant. In addition thirteen thousand rails were being cut for fenc- 
ing. 

The Reverend Wesley Browning visited Fort Coffee Academy 
during the great flood of 1844. He was on his way to ‘‘Nunnewaya 
Academy on Kiamichi river’’ to which he had been appointed super- 
intendent. He had once been a prominent member of the Ohio 
Conference and was stationed at Cincinnati. Later he belonged to 
the Pittsburg Conference, from which he was transferred to the 
Missouri Conference and put in charge of the Shawnee Manual Labor 
school near Fort Leavenworth. He next became presiding elder of 
the St. Louis district and was sent to establish a seminary in the 
southern part of the Choctaw Nation. The floods made it impos- 
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sible for the minister to reach his destination and after a bites of 
five weeks he became discouraged and returned to St. Louis. 


A special report was made by the Reverend Wesley Browning, 
superintendent of the school, concerning the progress of the build- 
ings, which consisted of ‘‘one rough log cabin with end sheds at- 
tached, affording shelter at present to fourteen persons. One hewed 
log meat house, eighteen by twenty feet, sufficient to hang twenty 
or twenty-five thousand pounds of meat, finished except the paint- 
ing. One corn house, ten by twenty feet, shaded all around, for 
stable and wagon purposes. One hewed log building twenty by 
thirty feet, two stories high, covered, and doors and windows cut; 
designed according to the plan of the institution for mechanics 
shops, but which will be prepared as soon as practicable as a domi- 
eile for our families; workmen and hands. The above buildings are 
intended, both in regard to structure and position, to form an inte- 
gral part of the general plan of buildings, and are, consequently, 
put up in a substantial and durable manner.’’ Owing to the illness 
of the three workmen little had been accomplished for six weeks. 


Browning wrote that the interest of the Indians was increasing, 
but he did not approve of accepting any students until a large 
boarding house had been built and a sufficient supply of provisions 
had been raised to furnish food.® 


‘ 


Mr. Browning went east to secure ‘‘some good steady and pious 
laboring hands, some more materials and supplies, and to consult 
with the board of the Missionary Society about the expediency of 
building a saw mill.’’ A poultry house and well had been con- 
structed and logs cut for the carpenter shop. Browning brought 
back necessary irons and in the autumn a wheelwright was engaged 
tu build a water mill on a creek about three miles from the mission, 
to saw lumber and grind wheat.? 


On August 29, 1849, Upshaw reported that the Reverend Mr. 
Browning was progressing slowly with the academy buildings and 
hopes were entertained that they would be completed sometime dur- 
ing the next year. There had been very heavy rains during the 
spring and soon after the corn was up sleet and snow fell which 
destroyed all grains and fruit. Freshets did great damage in the 
nation; a saw mill, when completed by Browning, was seriously in- 
jured and grist and saw mills belonging to William R. Guy, on 
Boggy River, and to G. L. Love were destroyed. It required five 
weeks to repair the saw mill at the school and Browning wrote on 
October 6, 1849, that they were nearly ready to begin cutting lum- 
ber for the large buildings; the first was to be the boarding house 


5 Henry C. Benson, Life Among the Choctaws, Cincinnati, 1860, pp. 193-200. 
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which would be large enough for a small school, until better accom- 
modations could be erected. If mechanics and laborers could be 
Secured it was hoped that school could be begun the next spring 


-or summer; clothing and bedding had been bought and were on 


~ 


the way.8 


Kenton Harper was the new agent for the Chickasaws in 1851; 
he had been delayed by illness and did not reach his post until 
the end of July. He reported to Colonel John Drennen, superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs at Van Buren, Arkansas, that the Chick- 
asaw Academy went into operation early in the summer under the 
superintendence of the Reverend J. C. Robinson. There were sixty 
students during the few months of the session, although the plan 
was to accommodate sixty lads and sixty girls. In addition to studies 
the boys were to be instructed in agriculture and in the mechanic 
arts; the ‘‘females in housewifery, needle-work, and domestic indus- 
try.’’ An allowance of seventy-five dollars for board, clothing and 
other expenses was made for each pupil. The academy was located 
twelve miles northwest of Fort Washita, two and one-half from the 
Washita River and fourteen west of the line dividing the Chick- 
asaw and Choctaw nations. The fancy work made by the girl stu- 
dents was exhibited on examination days and sold to visitors; the 
eash so secured was used to buy books for the library.° 


The missionary society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
contributed one-sixth of the cost for support of the school; the Chick- 
asaws furnished the balance from their national funds. ‘‘Much 
good may reasonably be expected from this institution, under the 
management of its present worthy and accomplished principal.’’!° 


The Reverend Mr. Robinson was born in the north of England 
February 26, 1801; when only twelve years of age he left home 
and went to sea. Two years later, while crossing the Atlantic, he 
met a Mrs. Cook of Germantown, Pennsylvania, who became inter- 


- ested in him and persuaded the lad to accompany her to her home. 


His name is said to have been Robeson, but Mrs. Cook persuaded 
him to change the spelling to Robinson, thinking it more American, 


and she added her name to that given him by his parents, so that 


he was known thereafter as John Cook Robinson. He worked during 


the summer and attended school in the winter. 


He joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1825, and two 
years later filled the chair of mathematics at Madison College, Union- 


town, Pennsylvania, of Which Dr. Henry Bidleman Bascom was 


ae NT ae et 


president in 1827-28.1! After he was licensed to preach he was 
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pastor of churches in Ohio and Kentucky, and in 1850 became a 
member of the Mission Conference which had been organized at 
Riley’s Chapel south of Tahlequah on October 23, 1844.12 When 
he became a missionary to the Indians he was assigned to the Chick- 
asaw Manual Labor Academy, where he remained until 1859. The 
school became so identified with the superintendent that it was gen- 
erally known as the Robinson Academy.¥ 


In 1853 Mr. Robinson wrote his annual report to Colonel A. J. 
Smith, agent for the Chickasaws, on August 18. ‘‘The past has 
been a year of checkered events—a mixture of prosperity and advers- 
ity... Our affliction . . . typhoid pneumonia, with which we were 
visited last winter. . .’? The cloud passed away and the teachers 
and pupils were able to resume their duties until the close of the 
session on the first of July. 


Ten days before the closing of the academy the trustees met 
and examined the school, class by class, and they expressed their 
high approbation of the improvement made. After a public exam- 
ination the students returned to their homes, ‘‘flushed with health, 
and improved by intelligence. They had done well at their books, 
and also in the various departments of manual labor. Each one that 
could read took with him a copy of the New Testament.’’ 


The last annual session of the Chickasaw Council had changed 
the mixed school to one entirely for youths, so that the new stu- 
dents were beginners and many former pupils were attending the 
neighborhood schools recently established in the Nation. Many of 
the new pupils were grown, but knew neither their letters or the 
English language; ‘‘. . . they evinced a most ardent thirst for im- 
provement, and could rarely be satisfied without a book in hand.’’ 
The subjects taught ‘‘were spelling, and reading by all; arithmetic, 
eighteen; geography, five; English grammar, seven; writing forty.’’ 
Robinson rejoiced in the attendance of the students at Sunday school 
‘‘while others of their people were thronging by to their ball plays, 
and other wicked carousals.’’ The flood in the early summer which 
damaged the saw-mill, overflowed the corn field and swept away 
part of the fence. The water rose in a few hours to many feet 
eatin had been ever known, and the loss to the school amounted 
o $2,000. 


of the lower house of Congress in 1823; he was president of Transylvania Universi 
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About 170,000 bricks had been burned for additional buildings. 
One was to be three stories high, fifty-two feet long by twenty-two 
wide. Six rooms were to be nineteen feet square in the clear, with 
_a fireplace in each. Two small bed rooms were to be cut off the 
halls on the second and third floors. The new mill was directly’ 
across at the south end of the old building, which formed a right 
angle with the new. A well had been dug fifty feet deep in the 
yard and it supplied excellent water and a ‘‘horse-power’’ erected 
for general purposes.14 


The session of 1854 was one of prosperity, although two of the 
boys died; one was found dead in bed from an unknown cause and 
the other was a victim of consumption at his home. The four-year- 
old daughter of one of the mission family also died that year. 


Mr. Robinson was pleased with the conduct of his students and 
with their proficiency in their studies, as well as the progress they 
made in industrial employments. The pupils had not yet passed 
beyond the common English branches, but a large proportion were 
then prepared to pass to higher studies. ‘‘Some have become inter- 
ested in religion, (the only permanent foundation of their improve- 
ment and advancement,) and have united with the church.”’ 


Although the season had been unfavorable, crops for the use 
of the establishment had been raised; the farm had been enlarged 
and the brick building was completed ‘‘to the square’’ and was ready 
for the roof.» When Robinson wrote his report for Colonel A. 
J. Smith, Chickasaw agent, on July 20, 1855, he appeared particu- 
larly happy over the progress of his charges. The boys had shown 
no inclination to run away and they dreaded expulsion for bad con- 
duct more than any other punishment. All pupils at the close of 
school were able to read, and many of them had a ‘‘respectable 
knowledge of English grammar, geography, have thoroughly mas- 
tered Davies’ School of Arithmetic, besides paying considerable atten- 
tion to the study of history, ancient and modern. ... While we 
have some sprightly scholars we have also some dull ones, but, as 
a whole, we hesitate not to say they have done well.’’ Mr. Robin- 
son wrote in high terms of the qualifications of his teachers, Mr. 8. 
_ W. Dunn, the Reverend William Jones, and Mrs. ........... Perkins ; 
all of the other assistants had also ‘‘. . . met their obligations with 
fidelity and labored in peace and harmony.”’ 


The text books and number of pupils studying each were as 
follows: ‘‘Goodrich’s First Reader, and spelling, 20; Second do., 9; 
Third do., 21; Fourth do., 28; History of North America, (Good- 
_rich’s) 21; Ancient do., 7; Mitchell’s Primary Geography, 52;. Be- 
sides which, all who are capable read a lesson in the scriptures every 
day and practice in vocal music.’’ On the Sabbath the boys attended 


14 Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1853, pp. 163-64. 
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Sunday school and regular preaching, besides reading books from 
the Sunday school library and Sunday school papers; they had mem- 
orized nearly six thousand verses from the Seriptures. 


Because of a prolonged drought every crop except corn had 
“failed; of that they had a fair prospect of about fifty acres, but 
there were no vegetables of any kind. Streams had dried; there 
was no stock water and the springs were failing; unless there were 


early rains the prospects for opening the next session of school 


were gloomy. 


The general average of attendance during 1856 was about ninety 
and Mr. Robinson recorded another year of unusual good health 
among the pupils. ‘‘Their improvement in feeling and general de- 
portment was no less marked than in their studies.’’ Some twenty- 
two united with the church and many were decidedly religious. The 
students were examined in the presence of the trustees, Presiding 
Elder W. S. MeAlister, and a large concourse of citizens who all 
expressed surprise and approbation at the progress made by the 


pupils. Robinson attributed the results to the unremitt-ng toil of © 


the teachers, Mr. S. W. Dunn, the Reverend William Jones, and 
Miss Ellen Steele, who were assisted by Mr. E. E. Jones, Miss 8. 
Hughes, and Miss 8. Sorrels. 


In addition to another year of drought there was a plague of 
grasshoppers during the autumn, winter and spring, wh.ch caused 
a very short crop. Vegetables, oats, potatoes of both kinds were an 
entire failure, which caused an increase in the cost of living and 
a decrease in comforts. ‘‘The brick addition we have been making 
to our mansion is now wellnigh finished, which we regard as inferior 
to no other house, if not the best, in the Indian country.’’ 


The Chickasaws had recently entered upon an independent na- 
tional existence, and it was their fixed determination to allow no 
other Indian tribe to excel them; Mr. Robinson felt it his duty to 
make all improvements at the Academy of the best kind so that 
the people would have something worthy of imitation. His ideas 
of teaching scientific agriculture were far in advance of his time :16 


“We think it not enough, in order to make a boy a good farmer, merely 
to teach him to hoe corn, chop wood, and make a fence; but to bring the 


- 


subject before him, as requiring also the full exercise of an enlightened — 


and cultivated mind as a noble, elevated calling, requiring a good under- 
standing of the nature and elements of the different vegetable productions; 
of the quality and adaptions of the soils; their wants, and how and with 


what to supply them; the best mode and time of culture, as derived from — 


experience and observation, and the study of the best works on the sub- 


ject within their reach; in short, to make our youths (or a portion of | 


them) as far as in us lies, enlightened agriculturalists, the 
i - c reby benefit- 
ing themselves and their people beyond all we can oulinaie.: @ ‘ 


16 [bid., 1856, pp. 170-71. 


THE REVEREND JOHN ROBINSON AND WIFE, 
MARY MADISON ROBINSON 


»* 
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A devoted instructor in the Chickasaw Academy was Miss Eliza- 
beth Fulton, a daughter of the Reverend Defau Tallerand Fulton. 
She was born in North Georgia in 1839; completed her education 


at the Southern Masonic Female Seminary at Covington, Georgia, 


and in 1856, at the age of eighteen went to the Indian Territory 
to teach. Two years later she was married by the Reverend Mr. 
Robinson, at Tishomingo, to George Benjamin Hester, a merchant. 
She continued teaching until the Civil War, when the family moved 
to Boggy Depot.17 


Mr. Robinson’s first wife was Cornelia Ann Baldwin of Eng- 
land. They were married in Ohio and she became the mother of his 
five children, Baldwin, Joseph Madison, Thomas, Cornelia and Ann. 
Baldwin Robinson left home and years after his parents gave him 
up for dead he saw his father’s name in a church paper and re- 
turned from Australia; Thomas died when young; Cornelia became 
Mrs. Daughters and died in Kentucky when quite young; Ann’s 
married name was Oldham. After his first wife’s death Mr. Robin- 
son married Miss Mary C. Madison, a niece of President James 
Madison. 


In 1856 Miss. Ellen I. Downs, of Champlain, New York, be- 
came matron at Bloomfield Academy, the school for girls in the 
Chickasaw Nation; she remained there until the close of the school 
in 1861; later she taught in a private school in Paris, Texas, be- 
fore being engaged to teach and serve as matron in Lamar Female 
Seminary in the same city. Miss Downs remained at the seminary 
until her marriage to the Reverend J. C. Robinson.!8 


The archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society contain a 
photostatic copy of the proceedings, in long hand, of the second 
session of the Chickasaw Legislature, which met at Tishomingo Octo- 
ber 5, 1857. This record contains a copy of a letter from Douglas 
H. Cooper, Indian agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws, dated 
February 28, 1857, addressed to Colonel N. Cochnauer, at Fort 
Towson, with reference to the boundary line between the Choctaw 


and Chickasaw nations, run by the Reverend J. C. Robinson with 


Pp. 371. 


reference to Hunter’s map.9 
On August 21, 1857, the report of the Chickasaw Academy was 


sent to Agent Cooper by Mr. Robinson, who wrote of an attendance 


of one hundred forty. Owing to an increased demand for admis- 
sion the previous autumn, the superintendent of schools directed 
twenty more pupils to be received, and he promised to recommend 
that provision be made for them by the legislature. 


_ 11 Chronicles of Oklahoma, “Elizabeth Fulton Hester,” by E. McCurdy Bostic, 


D ber, 1928, p. 448. 
8 Ibid. “Bloomfield and its Founder,’ by Mrs. S. J. Carr, December, 1924, 


19 [bid., June, 1933, p. 869. This document was presented by Hon. Robert L. 
Williams, president of the society. 
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"The school was under the immediate control of the Indian Mis- 
sion Conference and that body appointed the superintendent, who 
had government of the school; it was part of his duty to employ 
the staff and fix their salaries, his own being settled by the Con- 
ference. This position must have been a hard one to fill satisfac- 
torily, as the head of the Academy was accountable to the board, 
the Conference and the authorities of the Chickasaw Nation; in addi- 
tion he was supervised by the Presiding Elder of the district. At 
that period the nation was paying seven thousand dollars a year 
for the hundred pupils, while the missionary board supplied fifteen 
hundred dollars until the past two years, when two thousand was 
given because of the successive droughts. That fund met the ex- . 
penses for board, washing, making and mending garments, teaching, 
books, stationery, medicines and for medical care. Material for the 
clothing was supplied by the parents of the students—many of them 
grown men. The last session of the Chickasaw legislature had ap- 
propriated an additional twelve hundred fifty dollars for clothing, 
and the board agreed to furnish two hundred fifty for the same 
purpose, so that the school then had a budget of ten thousand dollars 
a year. 


There were three teachers besides the superintendent: the Rev- 
erend F. M. Paine, who also filled the position of physician to the 
institution ; the Reverend William Jones and Miss Ellen Steele. The 
salaries varied from three hundred to six hundred dollars and in- 
eluded board. Miss S. M. Hughes and Miss Lizzie Sorrels were em- 
ployed in the sewing department at one hundred fifty dollars, with 
board. All of these teachers were natives of the South, and all 
were unmarried except Dr. Paine. 


Mrs. Robinson had entire control of the domestic department 
and the servants she supervised were a chief cook, with one assistant; 
two persons to wash, iron and milk the thirty cows; there were two 
in the dining room and one house maid. All of this staff were colored 
and hired from Indian owners. Four hundred fowls were raised 
that year and about sixty turkeys. In 1856 the domestic depart- 
ment made one hundred thirty yards of carpeting, forty-five of 
which was woolen girting. The wool was carded by hand, spun, 
colored, and woven at home. The rest was cotton chain, and filled 
with rags. 


_ Two hundred acres were enclosed, one hundred sixty in culti- 
vation, Ninety acres were in corn and the good superintendent 
wrote : bey . . the best, by fifty per cent, we have ever had; about 
fifteen in oats, also good; and fifty in wheat, which was middling 
yer besides, a general vegetable patch of five or more acres... . 
We think we have nearly three thousand bushels of corn, and perhaps 
about four hundred bushels of wheat, and three hundred of oats. . .”’ 
The farm was under the supervision of Mr. E. E. Jones, who was 
paid three hundred fifty dollars per annum. From four to six 
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Negroes were hired, besides regularly a blacksmith and carpenter 
at thirty dollars a month each. 


_ There were on the place six working mules, four horses. and 
six yoke of work cattle; a full supply of wagons, harrows, rollers, 
reaping machine, thresher and necessary implements. They were 
daily expecting the arrival of a Hoard & Sons’ eight-horse portable 
steam engine and a portable saw mill. 


Names of the Students. 


The list of students for the year 1857 contains names prominent 
in the annals of the Chickasaw Nation and it stands as a monument 
to the enterprise of these Indians and the faithful instructors who 
prepared the students to take a useful part in the advancement of 
their people: 


John Crocket, 
Thomas Allen, 
B. F, Roork, 
Benjamin Birnie, 
Johnson Bright, 
Alfred Griffith, 
Shelton Brown, 
Joslyn McFerris, 
Wm. Hawkins, 
Gibson Slater, 
Martin Robinson, 
Overton Keel, 
Silas Fillmore, 
Lyman Bennet, 
Wm. Sutton, 
John Willis, 
Hamp Porter, 
Eastman Frazier, 
Silas Wolf, 

John Wilburn, 
Thomas Wilson, 
James Wilson, 
James Parmer, 
Eastman Loman, 
Thomas Perch, 
James Reynolds, 
Levi Colbert, 
Harrison Colbert, 
J. J. Colbert, 
Wilson Colbert, 
William Thompson, 
Philo Steward, 
Hogan Maytubby, 
Robert James, 
Amos Russell, 
David Fulsom, 
Stephen Tyner, 
Thomas Fletcher, 
Humis Kays, 
Dickson Thomas, 
Joseph James, 


Bynum Hays, 
Samuel Gamble, 
David Seely, 
Jesse Paul, 
Samuel Paul, 

C. C. Nelson, 
Joseph Kemp, 
Solon Borland, 
Wm. Byrd, 
Shelton McClish, 
Johnson Kays, 
Peter Maytubby, 
Albert Gaines, 
Noah Albertson, 
Robert Miller, 
Henderson Watkins, 
Silas Steele, 
Martin James, 

T. J. Thompson, 
George Colbert, 
Culbertson Harris, 
A. Gooding, 
Eastman Chico, 
Abram Chico, 

J. Ross Bynum, 
C. Davidson, 

J. D. Collins, 
Wall Alexander, 
William Bacon, 
John Bruce, 
Joseph Walton, 
Martin Acker, 
John Ellis, 

Wm. Miller, 
Adkins Day, 
Wesley Browning, 
Richard McClish, 
Dickason McClish, 
Gabriel Albertson, 
Walton Kemp, 
Charles Went, 


Benjamin Brown, 
Arnold Folsom, 
J. K. P. Kemp, 
T, J. Prottsman, 
Robert Coil, 
Gibson Kemp, 
Daniel Love, 
Hastman Hamey, 
Lewis Priddy, 
Willis Seely, 
Lewis McAlister, 
John Adams, 
Lewis Parker, 

J. W. Parker, 
David King, 
Isam Cooper, 
John McClish, 
Hardy Bynam, 
Levi Colbert, Jr., 
Kixon Robbins, 
James Kline, 
Sloan Hawkins, 
C. Williams, 
James Scotland, 
Laban Pearce, 
Mon[tl]ford Johnson, 
Hensley Anderson, 
H. Stephenson, 
Thompson Jones, 
Samuel Green, 
Gilbert Corbett, 
Dixon Lewis, 
Forbis Mosely, 
W. H. Harrison, 
Isaac Folsom, 
George Folsom, 
Alish Peaboddy, 
Jefferson Pitchlynn, 
Logan Jones, 
Silas McKee. 
Wilson Fillmore, 
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A, C. Bacon, Alex. Went, Alfred McClish, 
Alex. McClish, Esau McCoy, Davis Bynum, 
Alan N. Bonapart, Henry Russell, Nathaniel Colbert, 
Alfred Wallace, Brashears Frazier, Dixon Ward, 
Lorin Benton, Robinson Kemp, Thomas Pitt, 
Wm. Guy, Thomas Mix, T. B. Josey, 


The first division of the school was made up of ten classes taught 
by F. M. Paine; the second of five classes, with the Reverend Wm. 
Jones for teacher; and the third of four classes which were taught 
by Miss E. N. Steele. 


The legislature granted Mr. Robinson leave of absence, and he, 
with his family, departed for a visit in Kentucky with their friends 
whom they had not seen for seven years. The school was closed a 
month earlier than usual and there were no public examinations, 
but a few days before the close, the superintendent, Mr. Mitchell, 
Governor Cyrus Harris, and Mr. H. Colbert, the national secretary, 
and the special trustee of the academy, Major Humphries, spent two 
days in giving the pupils a thorough test in their studies. The ex- 
aminers were not only satisfied, but surprised at the progress and 
proficiency displayed by the youths. ‘‘In short, they are a peace- 
able, decent, orderly set of boys that we would be proud of any- 
where. . .”’ 


Agriculture was still a vital subject and year by year the farm 
was enlarged and improved. Im addition to corn, wheat and oats, 
eight acres were planted in Chinese sugar cane. Clover, blue grass, 
timothy, herds grass, lucerne and millet were being cultivated. All 
of the crops were flourishing except wheat and oats, which were in- 
jured by rust. In addition to the saw-mill there was then on the 
place a flour mill which was run by an eight horse power steam 
engine. They were building barns, sheds for cattle and sheep; corn 
house and a stable. A report stated: 


“Our object in all is to teach, not only our scholars, but the nation, 
not the knowledge of books alone, but of things practical, profitable, and 
useful; and to place before them the advantages of useful machinery and 
farming implements: as reaper, thresher, cornsheller, cob-crusher, culti- 
vator, roller, as well as the most approved of those more common. And 
with the same object in view we take at the institution and seek to cir- 
culate among the people those most excellent agricultural periodicals The 
Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, and the Valley Farmer, which, I 
think, are doing great good.”20 ‘ ‘ 


The Chickasaw Academy closed on Wednesday, July 1, 1859, after 
a full examination before parents and friends. There had been some 
illness and two deaths among the one hundred five students. 


20 Report commissioner Indian affairs, 1858, pp. 167-68. The Chick 
nee: 3 ae ft ata hes February 12, 1858, announced that Dr Wilken 
orthington had “permanently located at the Chick i : 
demy” (Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, p. 133). seneay. states (alse eee 
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Superintendent Robinson gave the exact location of the academy 
as twelve miles northwest of Fort Washita, and about fourteen 
miles due west from the line between the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
At that time salaries of the teachers varied from three to five hun- 
dred dollars a year. The youths were employed about two or three 
hours a day at work on the farm, and other affairs, for the benefit 
of the institution. The crops were bountiful that year, so there 
was a supply of grain and vegetables for the people and stock. 
Robinson reiterated in several of his reports: ‘‘There is nothing 
paid by individual Indians.’’21 

; Mr. Robinson sent a note to the Chickasaw and Choctaw Herald, 
Tishomingo City, asking the editor to contradict rumors that there 
was a great deal of illness at the school: ‘‘There is not a single case 
of sickness about the Institution ; and has not been for several weeks.’’ 
This item appeared in the edition of February 11, 1859.22 


School closed on June 22 in 1860 and the superintendent was 
grateful that no severe affliction befell them ‘‘ . .. or the sad 
wail of death being heard among our midst.’? The wheat had been 
injured by blighting frosts and a long drought in the summer left 
them short of supplies, but Mr. Robinson could see ‘‘nothing to 
prevent the school from going on to a high degree of prosperity; 
working out, by the blessing of a kind Providence, a great good not 
only to the youth, but to the nation at large.’’ 

In a report dated September 24, 1860, Mr. Robinson gave an 

interesting account of the persons employed at the academy in addi- 
tion to the three regular instructors: The Reverend William Jones, 
native of Arkansas, was thirty-eight years old. He had been em- 
ployed at Fort Coffee. Choctaw Nation. G. R. Buchanan, an Eng- 
lishman, aged twenty-four, had been working in Texas; Dr. W. H. 
Pierce, twenty-six, was born in Tennessee and taught the irregular 
classes at the Academy; Miss M. S. Hughes was only twenty-two, 
and was employed in her native Arkansas when she went to the 
Chickasaw Nation as a seamstress in the school; the farmer, Stephen 
S. Hail, and Mrs. Hail, were both born in Tennessee. He was about 
thirty-five and Mrs. Hail was five years younger. The steward, J. 
H. Carter, a native of Virginia, was forty-two and Mrs. C. Carter, 
a year younger, was born in Kentucky. 
Of himself Mr. Robinson wrote that he emigrated to the United 
States from England in 1816, that he was appointed to his position 
from Kentucky; his age was fifty-six. His wife, Mrs. M. C. Robin- 
son, was the matron of the establishment. She was born in Kentucky 
and was forty-three in 1860.** 

From the temporary office of Choctaw and Chickasaw Agency, 
at Le Roy, Coffee County, Kansas, on September 30, 1862, Indian 


21 Report commissioner Indian affairs, 1859, pp. 581-83. 
22 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, Norman, 1936, p. 131. 
23 Report commissioner Indian affairs, 1860, pp. 375-77. 
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Agent Isaac Coleman wrote to Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
William G. Coffin at Leavenworth as follows: 


“You are well aware that the rebels from Arkansas and Texas have 
been in possession of the Indian Territory ever since the beginning of the 
present rebellion, and as the Choctaw and Chickasaw agency iS located 
on the southern border of the Territory. ... they have succeeded in sup- 
pressing all the loyal feeling of the full-blooded Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians, in consequence of which I have been unable to reach my agency. 
.., 1 entered upon the duties of my office at Fort Roe in February last, 
where I found the southern refugee Indians encamped on the Verdigris 
river. I took charge of the Chickasaws; who numbered at that time about 
one hundred and eighty-five. ... 


“These loyal Indians had been driven from their homes by the Texas 
rangers and hostile Indians, and were in a most destitute and suffering 
condition. . . . In April last I removed the Chickasaws and Cherokees 
from the Verdigris to the Neosho, near Le Roy .... their present loca- 
tion. . . . Within the last ten days about forty loyal Chickasaws have 
arrived here from Fort Arbuckle. ... The Chickasaws .... are all very 
anxious to go to their homes. They want to get there this fall, so that 
they.can make preparations to raise a crop next year. . .” 

In 1864 Isaac Colman was urging that the refugee Chickasaws 
be returned to their homes from the vicinity of Fort Gibson so that 
they could plant crops to sustain themselves, otherwise it would be 
necessary for the government to subsist them another year. 


One of the students at the Chickasaw Academy when the Civil 
War started was William Leander Byrd. He was born in Marshall 
County, Mississippi, on August 1, 1844, and his parents took him 
to the Indian Territory when he was only three months old. His 
youth was spent on his father’s farm near Doaksville. In January, 
1864, when Colonel Tandy Walker raised the First Choctaw-Chick- 
asaw Regiment, young Byrd enlisted and became adjutant of the 
company commanded by Captain Edmund Gardner. In 1881 he 
became superintendent of schools in his nation and the next year 
he was a delegate to Washington. In 1887 he was one of a com- 
mittee of three to revise and codify the Chickasaw laws, and in 1888 
he defeated William M. Guy for the governorship. The remainder 
of his life was devoted to his private business and affairs of his 
nation, in which he took a prominent part to the day of his death 
at Ada, Oklahoma, on April 12, 1915.25 ‘ 


> 

In 1863 reports were put in circulation that the citizens of the — 
Indian country were dissatisfied with General Douglas H. Cooper 
and John Cook Robinson was sent to Richmond, Virginia, with doc- 
uments to refute the rumors that a change in commanders for the 
Territory was desired. On December 28, 1863, Robinson wrote 
James A. Seddon, secretary of war for the Confederate States, say- 
ing that he left Fort Washita on October 28 and arrived in Rich- 


24 Ibid., 1862, pp. 140-41. ; 
*5 Chronicles of Oklahoma, December, 1934, “Governor William Leander Byrd,” 
by John Bartlett Meserve, pp. 435-43. ; 
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mond December one; he delivered the documents from all of the 
Five Civilized Tribes to President Davis and he had since learned 
that the papers had been referred to Seddon:%6 


“Owing to the great difficulty of communications reaching the Indian 
country from Richmond, it was the special request of the Indian people 
that I should bring the answer back with me, and especially that they 
may know, at as early a day as possible, on what to depend in this time 
of peril. I have thus delayed, though many urgent reasons call me home. 
Not the least is the danger of the country west of the Mississippi becom- 
ing impassible should the season become wet. 


“Should you desire to communicate with me, you can do so through 
the Sentinel office, or a letter sent to the Commissioner of Indian affairs 
would reach me.” 


In May, 1866, Joseph Madison Robinson, the son of the super- 
intendent of the Academy, was married in Preston, Texas, to Miss 
Ella Flora Coodey, daughter of the late celebrated Cherokee, Wil- 
liam Shorey Coodey. Miss Coodey and her family were refugees 
in Texas. Young Robinson was a student at Emory and Henry 
College in Virginia when the Civil War started, and he joined the 
Confederate forces and served under General Braxton Bragg. He 
was in the army four years and was wounded.?? 


: The Reverend Mr. Robinson and his family were left in charge 
of the academy during the war, and his son and new daughter-in-law 
joined him there when Joseph was mustered out of the army. They 
occupied three large rooms on the ground floor of the building erected 
in 1848. Mrs. Robinson relates that her father-in-law had become a 
great friend and adviser of the Indians on the western frontier. 
““They would come there in companies, riding their little spotted 
‘ponies and carrying their tepees. They always camped on the creek, 
and the first thing they wanted of Mr. Robinson was a beef to kill. 
He always had one to give them. Then the men in the party would 
come up to the house for a conference. These were Comanche and 
Kiowa Indians. Before Mr. Robinson was sent to the school, these 
‘same tribes had been in the habit of making raids into the Chick- 
‘asaw Nation and driving off cattle and horses. With the help of 
the United States agent he had been able to stop that.’’?8 


‘ On one occasion several braves visited the Robinson home and 
‘asked for the loan of the large iron wash kettle in the yard; Mrs. 
Robinson agreed to let them take it and she was surprised when 
they started away without it. When she called them back and asked 
if they had changed their minds, one of the men replied: ‘No, 


26 The War of the Rebellion, Official ee ane A ae 1888, Series 
I, Vol XXII, Part II, p. 1116. Robinson delivered nine ocuments. | 
4 er. Chtonicles of Oklahoma, December, 1929, “A Cherokee Pioneer,” by Carolyn 


Ee 
Thomas Foreman, p. 372. . 
: 28 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Pioneer History, Foreman Collection, No. 
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send squaw.’’ A slim little woman came later and earried off the 


kettle. 


When a party of Indians came to the academy for a conference 
they were shown into the living room; one of the men was smoking 
and when Mrs. Robinson entered the room he remarked to her: 
“Maybe you no like smoke—you go out in the yard ’til we finish.” 


G. D. James, superintendent of schools for the Chickasaw Na- 
tion, reported to Captain George T. Olmstead, Indian Agent at Boggy — 
Depot :79 


“Chickasaw Manual Labor Academy, 

Chickasaw Nation, August 8, 1870. 

“Sir: 

“« |. at present we have no high schools or academies in operation. 

Previous to the late war we had five in highly prosperous condition, edu- 

cating about 350 scholars; by the war they were stopped, and have not 

since been renewed. ... For five of our schools we use the buildings 

of our former academies. They were formerly, when in use, very good, 

and cost the nation upward of $40,000, but the most of them are now very 
much out of repair. . .” : 


From Boggy Depot, August, 1871, T. D. Griffith, Chickasaw 
agent, wrote to Hon. H. R. Clum, acting commissioner Indian af- 
fairs, that the condition of the Choctaws and Chickasaws was very 
satisfactory in many respects. Of the missionaries he stated :3? 


“... the civilizing and christianizing influences thus exerted are seen 
now in their development, while those who began the work ‘rest from 
their labors.’ Under the efforts and influence of these missionaries, many 
of the children and youth of thirty years ago were aroused to efforts to 
obtain an education, the results of which we now see. The leading men 
among these people now are those who were educated under the influence 
and direction of these humble laborers, some of whom lived to see much 
good from their work. 


“The institutions of learning thus begun were unfortunately brought 
to a close during the late rebellion, and the buildings, which were large 
and commodious, were occupied by armed men and left, at last, nearly 
destroyed and entirely unfit for occupancy, while the nations were without 
means to repair and almost without heart to reopen them.” ; 


Governor B. F. Overton approved an act, on October 9, 1876, 
passed by the Chickasaw Legislature establishing a female seminary 
at Bloomfield Academy, and a male high school at the Chickasaw 
Manual Labor Academy. The two institutions were to be carried 
on upon the same plan, which called for forty-five students between 
the ages of nine and eighteen who were able to ‘‘read well in Me- 
Guffey’s Fifth Reader, spell well, and read in the New Testament. 
and be of good moral character.’? Only one child from a family 


would be received and no pupil would be allowed to remain longer 
than five years. 


29 Report commissioner Indian affairs, 1870, pp. 296-9. 
30 [bid., 1871, p. 569. pies ek: 
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The school board, with the Superintendent of Schools was di- 
rected by the act to make a contract with responsible people to carry 
on the Seminaries for a term of years. ‘‘The contract shall not be 
_™made but with those of the highest moral character, or Christian 
standing, with practical and successful experience in teaching and 
managing a first-class boarding school. . . . the party or parties... . 
contracting to carry on said school, shall furnish tuition, bedding, 
washing, mending clothes, medicine and medical attention. . . . and 
furnish all the books and stationery for a thorough English course 
of studies. . .”? 


The contracting parties were to receive not exceeding one hun- 
dred ninety-four dollars per student, for ten scholastic months, to 
be paid semi-annually.*! 


Joshua Harley*? brought his bride to the Chickasaw Nation in 
1868 and started a school in the Manual Labor Academy; when the 
Institution was placed under the contract system by the Chickasaw 
Legislature Harley took the contract for the high school and, except 
for five years, spent the remainder of his life there. Gradually the 
school came to be known by his name and finally was so recognized 
in official records. 


John Q. Tufts, United States Indian agent, reported in 1880 
that the Chickasaws expended $58,000 for educational purposes; in 
proportion to their numbers they had more seminaries and students 
than any of the other civilized tribes. There were sixty students 
at the male academy; the contractors furnished everything except 
the clothing for the boys.*8 


The buildings were partly burned between 1880 and 1885 while 
Benjamin Winsor Carter was superintendent, and when rebuilt oc- 
cupied a site on Pennington Creek one mile north of Tishomingo :*4 

“The academies are let out to the lowest bidder, who, in taking the 
school, is to hire teachers, board them and the students at his own ex- 
pense. The male academy is only three miles from Tishomingo. Mr. Benj. 
W. Carter, a Cherokee, is principal. He took the contract of teaching, 
supplying two assistants, furnishing books and stationery, and boarding 
teachers and students for nine thousand dollars per annum. . .” 

A handsome two-story brick building was erected which was to 
accommodate sixty boys, but frequently housed as many as eighty- 
five. Mrs. Zula Burris Lucas, a teacher of music between the years 
1885 and 1895, declared it was a wonderful school and the music 
department was unexcelled.*® 


31 Constitution, Treaties and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation, Atoka, I. T., 1890, 
. 98, 99. 

k cal 32 Harley was born in Mississippi in 1839 and educated in that state. 

33 Report commissioner Indian affairs, 1880, p. 96. 

34The Graphic News, May 21, 1887, “Among the Chickasaws,” by John R. 

~ Musick, pp. 326-27. 

35 Chronicles of Oklahoma, December, 1937, “Education of the Chickasaws, 
1856-1907,” by Caroline Davis, p. 428. 
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A student paper called the Chickasaw Academic Leaflet was 
issued in the school in 1881; the publication appeared monthly with 
twenty pages and H. H. Burris and two of his companions were the 
editors.?6 i 


Benjamin Carter took charge of the Academy in 1882 and served 
three and a half years, after which it was suspended during 1887. 
Benjamin Winsor Carter was born in Alabama January 5, 1837, and 
brought to the Cherokee Nation the next year. He was captain of 
Company I, First Cherokee Regiment, during the Civil War. He 
was twice married, the second time in 1866 when Miss Serena J ose- 
phine Guy became his wife. She was a sister of Governor William 
M. Guy of the Chickasaw Nation and the mother of Charles David 
Carter who was born near Boggy Depot August 16, 1868, educated 
at the Chickasaw Manual Labor Academy and Austin College at 
Sherman, Texas. After holding several important positions in the 
Chickasaw Nation he was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1907 from the Third Oklahoma District, and served until 1927. He 
died April 9, 1929.37 


Professor Harley again signed a contract in 1888 for five years 
but he died at the school December 24, 1892, and his wife carried 
on to the end of the term. The next superintendent was Joseph 
Kemp, who held the position until 1898 when S. M. White took 
over for five years, and he served until the expiration of the Chick- 
asaw government prior to statehood in 1907.%8 


On October 20, 1885, Governor Jonas Wolf approved an act to 
build a new Male Academy in Tishomingo County. It was recited 
in the act that the academy, ‘‘from its long continued use, has be- 
come much out of repair, and the locality and surroundings of the 
place render it in no wise a healthy home for our children, who 
spend the greater portion of their youthful days there.’’ As it would 
have cost thousands of dollars to make necessary repairs, it was 
deemed economical to build a new school. The Legislature of the 
Chickasaw Nation authorized the governor to appoint two competent 
persons to act in conjunction with the school superintendent to se- 
lect a suitable location in Tishomingo County to ‘‘supply the place 
of the ‘old Chickasaw Male Academy.’ ’’ 


The building committee was to ‘‘use discretion and good judge- 
ment in selecting a location convenient to wood and water .. . suit- 
able for a first-class boarding school . . . and the committee shall 
proceed at once to let the contract for the building . . . to the lowest 


36 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, Norman, 1936, p. 130. 
37 Who Was Who in America, Chicago, 1943, p. 199. 

{ 38 Chronicles of Oklahoma, June, 1926, “Harley Institute,” by Mrs. Johnnie 
Bishop Chisholm, pp. 116-128. Among the teachers mentioned in this article are 
Mrs. P. H. B. Shearer, Mrs. H. A. Hatcher, Mrs. Joshua Harley and Mrs. Benjamin 
Winsor Carter. 
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and best bidder.’’ Fifteen thousand dollars were appropriated and 
no payment on the contract was to be made before March, 1886, and 
further payments were to be paid by installments until completion 
_of the academy.*9 


Among the pupils of the Chickasaw Academy were: Newton 
Galloway Frazier, a son of Principal Chief Jackson Frazier, Frazier 
was a student of the ‘‘Robinson National Academy’’ where he re- 
mained fifteen years; he filled many useful offices in later life and 
was a credit to his school.‘ 


Lewis Keel, son of Cus-sap-po-li, was educated at ‘‘Parson Rob- 
ertson’s [sic] old academy, Tishomingo. He served as a member of 
the House of Representatives for almost twenty years; was twice 
elected to the Chickasaw Senate; he was Public School Trustee and 
“a member of the committee for the distribution of the Chickasaw 
Net Proceeds Claims.*! 

Joseph B. Wilson was born in 1859, son of a white man and 
Susan Mitchell, one-fourth Chickasaw. He completed his education 
at the academy, after which he went into the stock business on Beef 
Creek. 

Montford P. Johnson was the son of an Englishman and Re- 
becea Courtney, ‘‘of the house of Intel-le-bo.’? He spent five years 
at the academy before starting farming on the Washita.* 

Edmund Turnbull, born in 1854, was the son of Robert Turn- 
bull, at one time the wealthiest member of his tribe. He was edu- 
eated at the Chickasaw Academy. He married Laura Buckley in 
1878 at Bennington; he died of consumption February 8, 1886, and 
Mrs. Turnbull then sent her children to the academies. 

Tipton Shirley Harris, youngest son of Governor Harris, was 
born at Mill Creek in August, 1869; he received his education at 
the Male Academy.*® Another son of Governor Cyrus Harris was 
James M. Harris. He attended school at Boggy Depot; he spent 
one session with Professor O. P. Starks, Paris, Texas, before being 
sent to the academy, which was then under the care of Professor 
Joshua Harley. He remained in that institution for six years until 
his education was completed.” 

Edward Sehon Burney, a brother of Governor B. C. Burney, 
was born January 20, 1861, near Fort Washita and educated by 
Professor J. M. Harley at the Male Academy.” 


39 Constitution, Treaties and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation, Atoka, I. T., 1890, 
pp. 165-67. ; 4 j ' 

40H. F. O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory, Chicago, 
1891, p. 215. 
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Samuel M. White, a native of Illinois, came to the Indian Ter- 
ritory in 1871 and held several important offices in the Chickasaw 
Nation before he was appointed superintendent of Harley Institute 
in 1898, for five years. He was well qualified for the work and 
promoted untiringly the work of the school. 


Greenwood Thompson, son of two Choctaw Indians, was born 
near Tishomingo in 1871; he first attended neighborhood schools, 
after which he was a student at Harley Institute.* 


Tilford T. Johnson was born in Johnson, Indian Territory. He 
studied at the Sacred Heart Mission and Harley Institute.*° 


Newton Galloway Frazier, a son of Chickasaw Chief Jackson 
Frazier, was born October 7, 1850; he was educated at the Chick- 
asaw Male Academy, Bloomfield Academy and Cane Hill College, 
Arkansas. He served as sheriff for five years, was a member of 
the legislature and a delegate to Washington; president of the 
senate.*1 


Thomas Benjamin Thompson, who was in business with Governor 
Johnson, was born four miles south of Tishomingo on May 20, 1865. 
His early education was gained in the public schools and completed 
at Harley Institute. He filled the position of clerk of the supreme 
court for five years and was interested in the welfare of his com- 
munity.52 

Samuel W. Maytubby was a son of Captain Peter Maytubby, a 
Chickasaw Indian who lived in the Choctaw Nation. Samuel was 
given a thorough education in the old Robinson Academy and the 
Southwestern Presbyterian University at Clarksville, Tennessee. He 
became postmaster of Caddo in 1900.5 


Robert Miller Johnson, born in Johnson, Chickasaw Nation, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1874, was a son of Montford Thomas Johnson whose name 
appears on the list of students at the Manual Labor Academy in 
1858. Robert M. Johnson was educated at the Sacred Heart Mission 
in Pottawatomie County and at Harley Institute; he finished his 
education at the State University of Missouri. He has since been 
prominent in banking and Masonie affairs.*4 


Thomas Juzan was the son of a Choctaw father and a Chick- 
asaw mother; he was born in Panola County, Chickasaw Nation, in 
1847 and studied at Robinson Academy.®* 


48D. C. Gideon, Indian Territory . .., New York an i 
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J. Wesley Parker, born about 1848 in the Chickasaw Nation, 
was studious and acquired a good education at Robinson Academy 
and Drury College at Springfield, Missouri. He was national inter- 


* preter under governors Guy and Wolf, a delegate to Washington 


and chairman of the National party of Tishomingo.®é 


County Judge Scott Hawkins of the Chickasaw Nation was born 
in the Choctaw Nation about 1840. He was a son of Lopany Tubby 
and a grandson of Chief Chapoga, but he took the name of Haw- 
kins. He was graduated from Robinson Academy in 1854, since 
which time he has filled important offices in the nation.57 


William T. Ward was born near Emet, Chickasaw Nation, Octo- 
ber 23, 1870; his mother was a member of the Chickasaw tribe and 


~when he was twelve years old he entered Harley Institute where he 


remained five years. Later he studied at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee; he held several high offices such as secretary 
of the senate, district attorney, superintendent of schools and treas- 
urer of the nation.® 


Hindmon H. Burris is said to have been an impsvtant factor in 
the public affairs of the Chickasaw Nation. He was born at Stone- 
wall, Indian Territory, June 28, 1862; he attended various schools 
before going to Robinson Academy for two years and a half. The 
school was then under the charge of Professor J. M. Harley. He 
served on a-commission to revise the laws, was a member of the 
house of representatives and speaker of the house in 1896. In 1886-7 
he was auditor of public accounts under Governor William L. Byrd 
and in 1896 he was appointed treasurer.®? 


In Lebanon, Indian Territory, on April 20, 1871, Guy Keel was 
born and he became a student at Harley Institute. 


Before attending Vanderbilt University Jacob L. Thompson at- 
tended Harley Institute. He was appointed attorney general of the 
Chickasaw Nation and clerk of the house of representatives. He 
served as judge in the election which brought about the Atoka treaty 
and is regarded as a leading citizen.® 


Albert Pike Coyle, born at Tishomingo in 1857 died December 
19, 1897. He was educated at Harley Institute and was a prominent 
man among his people.® 


56 [bid., pp. 827-28. 
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PIONEER PREACHER 


By Jerry B. Jeter 


In the long line of homesteaders who pioneered the Republic of 
Texas there are none more worthy than the families from which des- 
cended the parents of Elias Daniel Jeter who may as justly be called 
teacher, and preacher as Elias of old. He was born October 22, 1868 in 
the deep back wood of Hast Texas, to Allen William Jeter, ex-confed- 
erate soldier and his wife Susan Seale Jeter. He learned the three r’s 
in a log school house and continued his studies until he received a 
certificate to teach, but at twenty an inborn spirit of adventure 
urged him into coming to the then unsettled Territory of Oklahoma, 
where the population was only blanket Indians on reservations.* 


It was in 1888 when he drove the passenger coach regularly 
from Fort Sill, Oklahoma, covering the entire distance south and 
across Red River at Charley Crossing and on into Henrietta, Texas in 
one day and on the following day made the return trip. This was 
accomplished by driving at a gallop when the roads and the weather 
permitted and changing the six horse teams at Charley Crossing 
and way stations along the route. 


He did not participate in the run for land in 1889 but came 
to Oklahoma City on the day of the opening and went to work for 
a livery stable owner who catered to prospectors and cross country 
travelers. His work as guide took him into all sections of both 
Oklahoma and Indian Territories where he learned well the topo- 
graphy of the entire country. He knew the short cuts across the 
prairie and the cut offs from one trail to another, where the rivers 
meet and where the end of the valley, covered with post oak and elm 
glide gently upward then break abruptly toward treeless mountain 
caps of solid granite. He learned the Indians by tribe and charac- 
teristics, from the sedate old Choctaw on the east to the wild 
Comanche on the foot hills of the Wichita mountains. He learned 
the white settlers too and their various beliefs, and religions. 
Though he did not know it at the time, by making friends with — 
the white people as well as with the Indians he was molding his 
future with the mingled peoples who were then populating their 
promised land. 


1, Jerry B. Jeter, a son of the Reverend E. B. Jeter, makes his h i 
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In the Spring of 1890 he returned to Van Zandt County Texas 
and was married to his childhood sweetheart, Miss Arrie Smith 
and settled down to teach school and study. Yet he saw himself, 
- in the future, returning to Oklahoma in the role of a physician. 
He borrowed text books from his older brother and spent his spare 
time studying. Later he attended the Memphis Hospital and 
Medical College at Memphis Tennessee from which he graduated 
in March, 1894 and began the practice of medicine at Rockwall, 
Texas. The desire to return to Oklahoma remained with him 
through the years that followed. In 1901 he moved his family by 
wagon train, across the Red River at Charley Crossing and into 
Oklahoma over the same trail where he had driven the stage twelve 
_years before. 


Being on Indian reservation land, it was with the permission of 
Quannah Parker, Chief of the Comanches that he and his party of 
three wagons were allowed to make camp at the foot of Mount Scott, 
near the present location of Lake Lawtonka, from which Lawton, 
Oklahoma and Fort Sill get their water supply. It was in 1901, 
just before the opening of Lawton, that he became the assistant 
missionary at the Deyo Mission located about fifteen miles south- 
west of Fort Sill. 


The Reverend E. C. Deyo, having been sent by the American 
Baptist Home mission Board at New York in 1893 to establish a 
Baptist mission in the Comanche Country, had not been home since 
that date. He was called to New York and left the mission in 
the charge of Doctor Jeter. Upon his return he found that the 
work had progressed so well that he pursuaded the young doctor 
to remain at the mission and assist him in his work with the Indians. 


The mission dwelling house of Mr. Deyo burned in the winter 
and along with the house were burned the records of the mission 
and the personal letters of the missionary. Mr. Deyo and his 
wife lived with Doctor Jeter and his family in the small house 
by the side of the mission Church house until a few of the white 
settlers and some Indians hauled rock from the Wichita mountains 
a few miles northwest and built the square rock house which can 
still be seen from the Lawton-Cache highway. The large old barn, 
a few years later was struck by lightning and burned. And many 
years later the inside frame work of the square rock house burned 
again, but this time the solid rock walls were as good after the 
fire as they were before and a new framework was rebuilt within 
those timeworn walls. The little mission Church house was rebuilt 
and remodeled in 1929 and stands as a memorial to the life work of 
the Reverend, Mr. Deyo and his missionary wife, who both served 
there in Baptist work among the Indians from 1893 until their 


8, Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 22, p. 203, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 
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passing. All that remains unchanged at the Deyo mission is the 
small plot where the Comanches are still given a Christian burial 
by their remaining friends and the Reverend H. F. Gilbert who until 
this day preaches to the Indians through an interpreter. 


In 1901 an epidemic of small pox took the lives of ten of the 
family of Comanche Jack, a sub-chief under Quannah Parker, 
and they were buried in a plot selected by him for a family cemetery. 
In 1903 a citizen committee at Lawton prevailed upon him to move 
his family cemetery out of the limits of the new townsite and 
Comanche Jack consented.4| He came to Doctor Jeter for help. 
Unable to get the graves moved for the emotional Peyote Indian 
of the Comanche Tribe and knowing his characteristics, Doctor 
Jeter, after consulting with the Reverend Deyo and deciding that it 
would be the best of their work with the Indians, agreed to under- 
take the task himself. He was given a check for one hundred 
dollars, drawn on a Lawton bank and signed by the sensitive yet 
subtle Indian, to move his family who were buried there from the 
City of Lawton to the Deyo Mission cemetery. He dug the grave 
himself in the hard red clay in the cemetery just south of the mission 
Church yard. 


With slender hands the young doctor wiped his brow. The 
long hard task of digging was done. He could not hire help for the 
excavation, but now after days of drudging work, the cemetery 
was in readiness. The fresh earth mound over the empty grave 
cast a shadow against the rays of the low hanging sun almost 
tipping the rim westward on the prairie. At four o’clock the next 
morning he started for Lawton where arrangements had been made 
for help to excavate the bodies. Daylight came as the bend of the 
road turned east and his wagon jostled over the bumpy pony trail. 
It was the 5th of February and the season’s chill wind, came biting 
down from the Wichitas, tossing the kmee-high, brown prairie 
grass in to swishing waves. Heavy cold clouds hovered northward 
shadowing the rocky caps of Mount Seott and Signal Mountain, 
and northward still was Rainey Mountain on the other side of which 
was the Rainey Mountain Mission of the Kiowas. Granite-gray 
rocks of the rim cragged an outline as the sun came up dimly through 
the haze, blue, cold and threatening. 


Until now the young doctor had given little thought as to 
what might be buried in the graves with the Indians. He remem- 
bered that Comanche Jack, in his youth had been a worrier, yet 
also he remembered that Comanche Jack in later years had made 
a trip to Texas and upon his return had introduced the name of 
Jesus into the Peyote members of the tribe. But others of the 
Comanches may have made friendly contributions at the burials. 
He knew that there would be other things in the graves than bodies. 


4, See Appendix B for letters from the Reverend H. F. Gilbert. 
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When he arrived at the Lawton cemetery workmen had already 
begun their task. They struck the first object as he arrived. It 
was the pumel from a saddel, the kind used by the early Texans. 
_-He directed the loading of the bodies, but there was little of them 
to load, only bones, yet well preserved bones from the protecting 
tight clay. The articles placed into the graves by friends and 
relatives was the greater load. Beside the piece of a saddle there 
was a copper bucket, beads, a heavy chain from some distant 
logging camp, an axe from Spain hand wrought, flint arrow heads 
and spear points and carvings in wood that out date the modern 
Indian. There were steel and hard flint tomahawks with raw hide 
thongs that curled around what had been wooden handles. All 
these were loaded into the wagon with sideboards, along with the 
remains of the family of Comanche Jack. All through the day he 
supervised the loading and as night came he headed his team toward 
the Deyo Mission and dreaded the fifteen miles of cold loneliness. 
And with the darkness the rain came as if the clouds had been 
waiting for just the proper time. It came in dark drenching cold 
that clattered against the wagon sideboards and on the canvas 
stretched taut across the top. His delicate hands were in big mittens 
and his broad black hat sheltered his eyes as he peered into the 
darkness. His team was not visible nor was the white canvas wagon 
sheet covering his grim load. 


Suddenly as he thought of what he hauled and the desolate 
loneliness through the prairie, there was a sound from the side of 
the wagon; a sound familiar to all drivers. A foot had been placed 
on the brake in front of the left rear wheel. Someone was riding 
with him. Curlicues danced in the cold on his neck and his teeth 
chattered. ‘‘Who’s there?’’ He called brokenly, but there was no 
answer. It was an Indian, he guessed from the silence and the fact 
that he stepped on the left brake. A white man would have been 
on the other side of the wagon, but not an Indian. He spoke in 
Comanche and still there was no reply. Only the sound of feet scrap- 
ing over the wet canvas, coming toward the drivers seat. He 
stood up and poised for an attack in the darkness. ‘‘Stop!’’ he 

yelled, ‘‘or I’ll shoot.’’ He hoped the bluff would work and it 
did. 
An Indian grunted, ‘‘Uh.’’ 
‘¢What do you want?’’ The driver demanded. 


‘‘Indian ride with dead Indian.’? Came the answer as a 
shivering old Indian with a wet blanket climbed over the back 
_ of the seat to sit with the young doctor. But he might have just 
as well been alone for not another word could he get from the 
old Comanche during the two jostling hours they rode into the 
black night. 


i 
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Doctor Jeter never learned’ why the Indian rode with him 
that night. As they crossed the creek a mile from the Mission 
the Indian climbed back over the top of the seat, clambered over 
the wet canvas wagon sheet and with the familiar grunt stepped 
off the wagon brake on the left side and was gone into the dark 
from whence he came. 


During his stay at the Mission, Doctor Jeter helped conduct 
the encampments of the Comanches and the Kiowas. Literally 
hundreds of each tribe assembled at the same time and pitched 
their tepees, facing the east on the Mission grounds. Church, 
with reports from the converts and sermons from some of the 
Indian preachers were heard daily. All Indians came, from the 
chiefs to the most humble, and all attended the services and 
participated in the singing. And daily a beef was killed to feed 
the encampment and this daily slaughter became almost as important 
as the church services. It is believed by some that here was 
started what later hecame the popular so-called barbecue which 
climaxed its popularity perhaps with multitudinous attendance 
of the spectacular celebration at inaugeration of Governor J. C. 
Walton. 


At the time of the opening of Lawton, Doctor Jeter helped to 
organize the First Baptist Church and was a charter member. His 
being ordained into the ministry by that Church on January 1, 
1902, started him out on the career that was to make him one of the 
outstanding figures in the early history of the Baptist Chureh in 
Oklahoma. His first sermon was preached to a semicircle of 
blanketed Indians, in the shelter of a cliff on the banks of Blue 
Beaver Creek in the Comanche reservation near Lawton. The 
lone white man, also wearing a blanket was the interpreter. 


Shortly afterward he organized a church at the Deyo Mission 
for the white people and started a mission for white people at 
the settlement of Walters, Oklahoma, twenty miles Southeast 
which he organized into a Baptist church on the third Sunday 
in October, 1902, and became its first pastor. 


By diligent work among the white people six new churches 
were started within the Comanche Country and with these six 
churches an association was formed. They ealled it the Comanche 
County Baptist Association and named Doctor Jeter, then a preacher 
as the first missionary to the white people in the association. By 
giving half his time to the new church at Walters where he was 
pastor and by devoting the other half of his time to missionary 
and organization work, it was not many months until there were 
churches at Temple, Hastings, Randlett, Cache Apeitone and many 
other places which were remote at the time. He had little time 
for the practice of medicine. 
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He was living at Walters when the great eyclone came to 
Snyder, Oklahoma leaving in its wake many dead and injured. 
Reverend Jeter was one of the doctors who were rushed to the 
devastated City to care for injured and it was there that he saw 
the need for work for the orphan children, 


He remembered that it was just a year before that a tiny 
baby was left in an Oklahoma City laundry wagon and that 
Reverend A. J. Scott, state Baptist evangelist had taken charge of 
the baby. Mr. Scott, with the co-operation of the Washington 
Avenue Baptist Church employed Miss Winnie Mitchell to take the 
baby along with two others who had been left in the community and 
they started the Baptist Orphans Home. Doctor Jeter became 
its financial secretary and toured the territory for the purpose of 
raising funds for purchasing land and erecting a home for the 
orphans. It was in 1905 and the orphans home board re-organized 
and Doctor Jeter was elected as the first Superintendent of the 
Oklahoma Baptist Orphans home. His friend I. M. Putman, a 
real estate dealer in Oklahoma City and a deacon in the First Baptist 
Church, donated twenty acres of land northwest of Oklahoma City 
and the building which can still be seen was started. 


It was also in 1906 that he was a delegate to the joint session 
of the Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory Conventions in 
Shawnee, Oklahoma out of which was formed and organized the 
General Baptist Convention of Oklahoma. The Reverend J. C. 
Staleup was elected the secretary. 


At the next meeting of the board after the first organization 
assembly, Doctor Jeter tendered his resignation as Superintendent 
of the Orphans Home, but was persuaded to continue with work 
until a suitable successor could be found. He continued with the 
work for a time but insisted that he be relieved in order that he 
might return to missionary work. The Baptist Board named the 
Reverend W. A. McKinney to succeed him and,the preacher, Doctor 
Jeter was elected state missionary to work in the Comanche Country 
at the same board meeting. The Comanche Country included the 


Big Pasture. 


When the Big Pasture was opened for settlement in 1907, 
Doctor Jeter attended the lot sales at Randlette, Kell ,Itchitia 
and other places and lots for church purposes were secured from 
the Government and temporary church buildings were erected. 
In his work in the Big Pasture Country, he had the help of the 
State Sunday School Superintendent, Dr. W. D. Moorer and 
Churches with Sunday Schools were organized in almost every 
settlement. 

For many years he was a member of the Board of the Okla- 
homa Baptist General Convention and terminated the office when 
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the Oklahoma Baptist University was located at Shawnee over his 
protest. 


In 1909 the cities of Oklahoma City and Shawnee were the 
two contesting bidders. Oklahoma City offering forty acres of 
land, Shawnee offering sixty acres of land and $100,000.5 Regard- 
less of the cash offer from Shawnee, Doctor Jeter determined that 
Oklahoma City was the best location for the future of the Uni- 
versity and made long and earnest pleas before the board of which 
he was a member. But Shawnee was elected by a five to four vote 
and he resigned from the board. 


During World War 1, in 1918, at the request of the Oklahoma ~ 


Counci! of defense, Reverend Jeter again took up the practice 
of medicine to help with flu epidemic. Later he continued to 
practice medicine in Oklahoma City, Shawnee and Longview, Texas. 
But he did not neglect his preaching. After moving to Oklahoma 
City in 1920 he continued to preach at churches in small towns 


adjacent and organized churches and missions in communities — 


remote from large churches for convenient attendance. One of 
the missions he assisted in is the Northwest Baptist Church in 
Oklahoma City and another is the Crestwood Baptist Church at 
16th and Villa in Oklahoma City. Their fime buildings and lively 
organizations are the out-growth of his early start in the com- 
munity.® 


The prolonged illness and death of his wife in 1936 and the 
strenuous work of his missionary efforts broke his health and 
forced him into retirement for a short time but inactivity weighed 
heavily and in 1937 he again took up the work with small town 
churches, some of which were Moore, New Castle, Medford, Ponca 
City and others. 


In 1938, he married the capable Mrs. N. E. Marshburn of At- 


lanta, Georgia, and moved to Plaquemine, Louisiana, where he took 
charge of the Achafalaya Baptist Hospital and Mission. The com- 
bined position of superintendent, physician, and missionary proved 
too strenuous and after three years, he gave up the work and moved 


with his wife to Inverness, Florida, where they now live, contented — 
with the memories of his many accomplishments from the time of — 


pioneering to his present age of seventy-eight. 


5, Minutes of the Board of the Oklahoma Baptist General C ti i 
Prof. Fred G. Watts, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee. a ae 
‘ 8, For other references to Baptist education in Oklahoma, see Fred G. Watts, “A 
Brief History of Early Higher Education Among the Baptists of Oklahoma,” in 


The Chronicles XV (March, 199), No. 1, pp. 26-34; T. R. Corr, “A Brief History — 


of Oklahoma State Baptist College, Blackwell, Oklahoma.” i , 
(December, 1942), No. 4, pp. 396-7. . oma.” in The Chronicles, XX 
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APPENDIX A 
COMANCHE 


Information furnished by Coe Hayne, The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 3.0 -sNesy 


“ Work among the Comanche Indians of Oklahoma began when The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society sent Rev. E. C. Deyo in 1893, and was 
uninterrupted for nearly thirty years by change of missionary for Mr. Deyo 
remained with that mission until a weakened physical condition made it 
necessary for him to relinquish his chosen work. 


Rey. Elton C, Deyo passed to that other room in his Father’s House on 
August 8, 1926, at Lawton, Oklahoma. He was born in Wyoming, New York, 
in 1851, and attended the Middlebury and Leroy academies. When thirty- 
eight years of age he was converted and left the farm for a two-years’ 
course in the University of Rochester and two years at Colgate Theological 
Seminary. In his senior year a woman missionary spoke in the chapel on 
the great need of the Blanket Indians of the West. That night a letter 
was sent to Miss Anna Mullen, a teacher in the public schools of Rochester, 
New York, to whom he was engaged, asking if she would accompany him 
as a missionary to the Indians. After his graduation they were married 
and were appointed to labor among the Comanche Indians in Oklahoma, 
forty miles from the nearest railroad station. 


Ground for the Comanche mission was secured by Rev. George W. Hicks, 
himself a Cherokee Indian, who went to Chief Quanna Parker of the Co- 
manche Nation and obtained the right to locate a mission among his people. 
He not only granted the right but told Mr. Hicks to go out anywhere on 
his reservation and select a place just so it was not near his (the Chief’s) 
own home. Mr. Hicks selected what has always been considered an ex- 
ceedingly fine location in every way—but later because of changed condi- 
tions the original location had to be abandoned for the present one. (Deyo 
Mission) A church was organized in 1895. 


Mr. and Mrs. Deyo did a beautiful work at Walters where he labored 
until the closing days of his life. He was known as “Jesus’ brother” and 
had the great joy of founding a strong Christian church and being the 
instrument in God’s hands of developing a high type of spiritual life among 

the older Indians and among the children, who accepted Christ as he 
preached the gospel of redeeming love. He taught his people how to culti- 
vate the soil, selected their farm machinery, and became their business 
agent, nurse, doctor, and undertaker. The Christian Indians frequently 
brought their sick people to the parsonage, and even persons sick with 
- smallpox were not denied entrance to his home. Mr. and Mrs. Deyo often 
made coffins and dug graves in order that their people might have Christian 
_ burial. When Mr. Deyo laid down the joyful burden of his work he re- 
called with delight that his entire ministry had been devoted to the same 
tribe in whose midst he had established a vigorous, self-reliant, self-propa- 
gating Christian church. The older members of his church had passed 
all the distance between pagan savagery and Christian civilization, and their 
love for Christ made them devoted to the spiritual welfare of tribes with 
which they formerly were at war and to the extension of the Kingdom 
of God among all the peoples of the earth. 


. 
; 
; 
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APPENDIX B 


Walters, Okla., Nov. 4:43 
My dear Mr. Jeter 


The very day you wrote your last letter, I chanced to be calling north 
of Lawton with Deacon Hoto. We called at the home of Sarah Pohocsucut 
who has been caring for the long grave you are interested in. Deacon Hoto’s 
wife, Lula, happened to be the very one to aid Sarah in giving a complete 
list of those in the grave. The information may not be of great value to 
you but it brings out facts of interest. 


Sarah says her family were camped near Lawton (that is the present 
site) when white men in wagons drove up and camped near by. As a child 
she watched them and waited for them to leave. She says “I have been 
waiting ever since.” 


The date must have been 1903 for I have just found in Mr. Deyo’s 
cemetery book a list of names all under Feb. 6, 1903, eleven in number, 
which corresponds to the list given by Sarah and Lula from memory. One 
of these Tah-pay-tse, aunt of Lula, had died during smallpox epidemic 
which according to Mr. Deyo’s record occurred in 1901. 


This burial plot on the Lawton town site was the family plot of Co- 
manche Jack Permamsu father of Sarah. I have heard him spoken of as 
the sub-chief who first, after a trip to Texas, incorporated the name of 
Jesus into the Peyote religion still held and practiced by the old Comanches 
(and many other tribes)—The worship of the Peyote button the dried bud 
of a certain cactus which is chewed or drunk and produces intoxication 
and dreams. 


The Lawton Chamber of Commerce according to Sarah appealed to her 
father Comanche Jack to move the bodies. At his own expense Comanche 
Jack moved these bodies to the Deyo Cemetery Feb. 6, 1903, according to 
Mr. Deyo’s record where the grave has since been cared for by Sarah. 
The grave as described to me (I have never noticed it but will now look 
for it as I know its location) is 2 or 3 times as long as the usual grave. 
The bodies of the eleven were evidently deposited at short intervals along 
the bottom of the grave and not laid end to end as one might suppose. 


Here is the list given by Sarah and Lula. 


1. Comanche Jack’s brother, Tahpony 
2. Infant son of Comanche Jack 

3. ” daughter of ” ¥ 

4. Mother of Sawayke 

5. Mrs. Hovahrithka “Coffee Drinker” 
6. Grandmother of Fern Toquothty. 
7. Tahpaytse Aunt of Lula 

8. Infant baby of above 

9. Yahkotsoya (?) grandfather of Polly. 
10. Hsequetah Granddaughter of no. 9. 
ae 


Unknown body supposed to be that of a Kiowa buried in Lawton 
plot before others were. 


Here is Mr. Deyos’ list following 
Feb. 6, 1903 


1. Mrs. Hovahrithka 
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Hovahrithka’s boy 
Pockahwat mother 
Pockahwat daughter 
Sowithke mother 
Sowithke son 
Tahponey 

Fern’s grandmother 
Jack’s boy 

Charlie Pahdi mother 
Cheneni Cahvoya sister. 


O00 IT OT GO by 


or 
Fav Se 


Sincerely 
H. F. Gilbert 
Missionary Pastor of 
Deyo Mission under 
A. B. H. M. So. 


Brief facts of interest. On the death of Rev. E. C. Deyo in 1927. 


I became missionary pastor of Deyo mission. I found $2500 donated 
by the Indians during the years and kept by Bro. Deyo for a new church. 
Other donations were secured and we built the present brick structure in 
1929 at a cost of $4060.00 the next year we tore down the “eating house” 
and built the present “Community house” for $1000.00. Several years later 
the old stone residence in which Bro. Deyo lived alone so many years was 
completely burned out. This was rebuilt with the insurance money, 


The present cemetery is part on Deyo Mission property and part on 
the “Cemetery forty’ west of the Deyo mission property. Donations were 
secured and the present lawn fence (iron) and brick pillars were put up. 


All preaching services are still interpreted, and will probably be 
interpreted for another 10 yrs. 


I enclose a picture of Pacheka a fine Christian taken at Deyo mission 
see back of picture. 
H. F. Gilbert. 


P.S. 


The Deyo Ch. building is a memorial to Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Deyo as stated 
in slab on front wall. 


In 1929 my first wife Mabel Moon Gilbert died. A year later I led in build- 
ing the “Brown Church” the Mabel Moon Gilbert Memorial 4 mi. south of 


' Walters at a cost of $4500.00. (brown brick) I am now missionary pastor 


Dib sie ake ie 


of both churches. 
a5 aad 1ee 


Dear Bro. Jeter— 


I closed the letter concerning the graves as I thought you might want 
to file it. It is to me an interesting fact that your father baptized you in 
East Cache. I have baptized my own daughter and many Indians in East 
Cache. The present Baptist Church has a beautiful Baptistry. (I will 
try to enclose a picture of church) Although our mission is northern Bapt. 
we cooperate with the local church. Recently is (its?) pastor and people 
generously and with no appeal from us gave $35 to help us purchase a 
piano at the Brown Church Indian 4 mi. south of Walters. 


tet hE 
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I should be interested in seeing the letter from the A.B.H.M.So. which 
you mention and could probably give you a brief statement of facts I have 
knowledge of to correct or corroborate the statements of the letter. 


I am glad to make this present contribution to the cause of history. 
Sincerely 
H. F, Gilbert 


Dear Mr. Jeter: 


I am interested in your information on how the 11 bodies were interred. 
Shall continue inquiry to satisfy my further curiosity. 


This immediate answer is caused by the fact that this past Sunday 
was our annual rally known as “Deyo Day”. Having just received this 
sketch of Mr. Deyo I used it as the basis of my sermon. The church is 
very much alive. At this service we dedicated a file of 20 tithers pledges. 
This will mean much as our people receive a fair income from land and 
work. 

Sincerely 


H. F. Gilbert. 


P.S. Yesterday we celebrated the 50th anniversary since Rev. Deyo came. 
In 1945 we intend to have the Indian Asso. meet with the Deyo Church 
and celebrate the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Church. 


H.E.G. 


ee ee Se ee 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 
Part [X* 


*In compiling the casualty lists and data for the Oklahoma War Me- 
morial—World War II, to be preserved in the permanent records of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, the Editorial Department wishes to make ac- 
knowledgment to the following members and friends of the Historical 
Society: Adjutant General’s Office, Major Charles D. Keller, Operations 
Officer, State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City; C. S. Harrah, Assistant Ad- 
jutant, American Legion, Department of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City; 
Highth Naval District, Branch Public Information Office, Lt. Robert A. 
Park, U.S.N.R. Oklahoma City; Dr. Fred S. Clinton, Tulsa; Mrs. Nora L. 
Francis, Librarian, Carnegie Library, Elk City; Mr. Henry B. Bass, Enid. 


Acknowledgment is due Mrs. Helen M. Gorman, Custodian of the Con- 
federate Soldiers’ Room, and Mrs. Grace J. Ward, Custodian of the Union 
Soldiers’ Room, for their assistance in proof reading Part IX, Oklahoma 
War Memorial—World War II, and in filing the casualty reports from 
the War and the Navy departments. 


Lists of biographies of others from Oklahoma who gave their lives in 
the service of their country in World War II, will be published in future 
numbers of jThe Chronicles as part of the Oklahoma War Memorial—World 
War II.—Muriel H. Wright. 


AVERY WAYMON ABRAM, Aviation Ordnanceman, U. S.. Navy. 
Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Abram, 
Parents, 1308 East Maple, Enid. Born December 13, 1920. En- 
listed January 8, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
African Campaign, American Defense, Pacific Campaign, and 
Good Conduct ribbons. Died October 30, 1944, in action on Leyte, 
Philippine Islands. 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN, JR., Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Leedy, Dewey County. Mrs. Wm. H. Allen, 
Jr., Wife, Leedy. Born September 14, 1921. Enlisted August, 1943. 
Decorations: Air Medal; three Oak Leaf Clusters. Junior in Okla- 
homa University School of Engineering. Flying his twenty-fifth 
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mission. Died April 29, 1944, in action plane shot down over Ger- 
many. 


JOAQUIN ARAMBULA, Private, U. S. Army. Home address : 
Enid, Garfield County. Frank Arambula, Father, 206 East Illinois, 
Enid. Born November 16, 1925. Enlisted November 19, 1943. Deco- 
ration: Order of the Purple Heart. Wounded in action November 16, 
1944. Died November 29, 1944, in France. 


RAYMOND O. BACON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: McCurtain, Haskell County. A. H. Bacon, Brother, 
McCurtain. Born February 27, 1909. Enlisted July 3, 1942. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; Oak Leaf 
Cluster. Flying on 49th mission. Died April 18, 1944, in action 
plane shot down over Dunkerque, France. 


EVERETT E. BAKER, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. Ben Baker, Parents, 
Rt. 5, Enid. Born March 28, 1920. Enlisted September 10, 1940. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart: Presidential Citation. 
Died November 24, 1944, in action in Germany. 


HUBERT WAYNE BARDWELL, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Ardmore, Carter County. Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Bardwell, Parents, Rt. 1, Ardmore. Born December 2, 1923. En- 
listed December 12, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; 
Presidential Unit Citation for the battles of Saipan and Tinian. 
Though mortally wounded in action on Saipan Island, he called his 
eomrades and explained the whereabouts and significance of the 
position he bad been covering. Died June 14, 1944, in action 
Saipan Island, Central Pacific. 


FREDRICK E. BEANE, JR., Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Madill, Marshall County. Fredrick E. 
Beane, Sr., Father, Rt. 2, Madill (serving as civilian guard, Navy, 
in Pearl Harbor, 1944). Born January 23, 1924. Enlisted July 28, 
1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Asiatic-Pacifie 
and American Defense medals. Attended eleventh grade in High 
School. Chickasaw and Cherokee Indian descent. Served in the 
‘‘Raiders.’? Recommended for promotion to corporal. In combat 
on Bougainville and Guam. Died July 21, 1944, in action (shot 
down rescuing wounded comrade during machine gun fire) on 
Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacifie. 


CLIFFORD FRANK BERGER, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Canute, Washita County. J. P. Berger, Father, Canute. Born 
July 13, 1915. Enlisted November 1, 1941. Graduated (1936), B. S. 
Degree, Panhandle A. & M. College, Goodwell, Oklahoma; M. 8. 
Degree (1941), Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Junior High 
School teacher, athletic coach, principal, and superintendent of schools, 
Washita and Beckham counties, five years. Served in Quarter- 
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master Department. Highly commended in service for sterling 
character, exemplary habits, fine soldierly bearing. Died January 
22, 1942, Mort Francis E. Warren, Wyoming. 


BILL FRANK BOYD, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs, Clyde 
B. Boyd, Parents, 1020 S. W. 33rd St. Oklahoma City. Born April 16, 
1923. Enlisted March 30, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Attended Senior High School, Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City. 
Died July 24, 1944, in South Pacific. 


HUGH S. BRANDON, Corporal, U.S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Lamar, Hughes County. Lillie Brandon, Mother, Lamar. Born 
December 16, 1918. Enlisted December, 1939. Served in First 
Battalion, 22nd Marines. Died July 23, 1944, in action on Guam, 
Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


ISAAC W. BRANTLEY, Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Catoosa, Rogers County. Mrs, I. W. Brantley, Wife, Rt. 1, Catoosa. 
Born November 8, 1905. Enlisted May 25, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Died July 3, 1944, in action near St. 
Lo, France. 


JAMES C. BUCHANAN, JR., Major, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Wanda Mae Buchanan, Wife, 
2705 Oklahoma Ave., Muskogee. Born April 14, 1912. Enlisted 
March 9, 1942. Graduate of Muskogee Central High School and of 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, where he was member of 
Scabbard and Blade and of Beta Theta Phi fraternities, and manager 
of the track team. Member First Baptist Church, Muskogee; Kiwanis 
Club ; Board of Directors Chamber of Commerce. Manager and stock- 
holder Modern Clothiers (store), Muskogee; manager Hays and 
Buchanan cotton ginning company, Webbers Falls; director Com- 
mercial National Bank, Muskogee. Serving on staff of Brig. Gen. 
John M. Devine, Commanding Officer 90th Division, Field Artillery. 
Recommended for Legion of Merit. Died June 15, 1944, in action 
near Gourbesville, Normandy, France. 


BERNARD E. BULLOCK, Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Clinton, Custer County. Mrs. Doris N. Bullock, Wife, 
712 South 6th St. Clinton. Born February 22, 1912. Enlisted 
October 1, 1940. Reporting for duty at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
served with 2nd Medical Battalion, 2nd Division, to October, 1942, 
with successive promotions from first lieutenant to major serving 
as executive officer of the Battalion. Transferred to Camp Butner, 
North Carolina, assuming command of newly activated 60th Medical 
Battalion. Sailed for duty overseas January, 1944; participated in 
assault landing on Normandy, France, June 6, 1944. His Battalion 
was awarded a Unit Citation for extraordinary heroism, gallantry, 
determination, and esprit de corps in overcoming unusually difficult 
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and hazardous conditions in this engagement. Wounded June 6, 
1944, while administering to casualties in France, and subsequently 
evacuated to hospital in England. Died June 10, 1944, in England. 


ROLLA MUREL BYERS, Yeoman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Cushing, Payne County. Mrs Flora C. Byers, 
Mother, 1422 East Admiral Place, Tulsa 5. Born September 23, 
1916. Enlisted January 16, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Died June 11, 1944, in action during the invasion, Southern 
France. 


BERTON E. CASE, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Tresa A. Case, Mother, 25 S. E. 
31st St., Oklahoma City. Born June 18, 1925. Enlisted September 
22, 1943. Sailed for overseas duty spring, 1944. Served with 90th 
Division in Battle of Pretot. Died July 3, 1944, in action in France. 


DAVID C. CHAINEY, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs, A. J. Chainey, Mother, 
715 South Quaker, Tulsa. Born September 3, 1923. Enlisted 
December 5, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served 
with 4th Division. Died June 15, 1944, on Saipan, Marianas Islands, 
Central Pacific. 


ARTHUR B. CHAMBERS, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Harjo, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Lucille Chambers, Wife, Harjo. 
Born September 14, 1919. Enlisted March 19, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good Conduct and Expert 
Rifle medals. Served with 90th Division, invasion of France June 6, 
1944. Died June 10, 1944, in France. 


GROVER B. COFFEY, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Spiro, Le Flore County. Mrs. Mamie Coffey, Mother, 
Spiro. Born March 5, 1921. Enlisted January 4, 1943. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Died November 27, 1943, in action over 
European waters. 


GERALD D. COLEMAN, Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Idabel, McCurtain County. Mrs. Katherine B. Coleman, 
Wife, Idabel. Born March 24, 1916. Enlisted September 18, 1942. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; Oak Leaf 
Cluster. Served as First Pilot on Bomber (B-24). Died June 25, 
1944, in line of duty over Yap Island, Central Pacific. 


JACK B. COLLINS, Private, First Class, U. §. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Miami, Ottawa County. Mrs. Erna Collins, Mother 52214 
East Central, Miami. Born December 28, 1925. Enlisted March dis 
1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died June 22, 
1944, in action on Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


ARTHUR H. COOK, Technician, Fourth Grade, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Wewoka, Seminole County. Mrs. Juanita Cook, Wife, 
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518 North M St., Fort Smith, Arkansas. Born November 19, 1908. 
Enlisted February 14, 1943. Served with Combat Engineers. Died 
June 12, 1944, in action Normandy, France. 


“JACK C. COOLEY, Field Music, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 


Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs, A. 
Cooley, Mother, 1333 N. W. 2nd St., Oklahoma City. Born Septem- 
ber 23, 1925. Enlisted December, 1942. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Great nephew of Jack Stillwell, famous Indian 
scout in western Indian Territory. Served in Battle of Namur, 
Marshall Islands. Died June 17, 1944, in action Saipan, Marianas 
Islands, Central Pacific. 


BILLY GENE COPELAND, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Avant, Osage County. Mr. and Mrs, E. A. Copeland, 
Parents, 405 Quapaw Ave., Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Born Septem- 
ber 21, 1926. Enlisted November 5, 1948. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Attended Avant High School. Served with 
First Battalicn, Third Marines. His commanding officer stated 
that he was an expert rifleman and fine marine who died bravely 
in the performance of his duties. Died July 21, 1944, in action 
on Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


EWEL D. CORLEY, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 


' address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Troy Corley, Father, 


Rt. 7, Oklahoma City. Born November 14, 1923. Enlisted January 
26, 1948. Died December 31, 1948, Salt Flats, Texas. 


JOE K. CORZIATTI, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Mary Corziatti, 
Mother, 531 West Polk St., McAlester. Born October 17, 1925. 
Enlisted December 8, 1942. Decorations: Awarded posthumously 
Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; three Oak Leaf Clusters. 
Served as Radio Operator. Died April 27, 1944, in action in France. 


ELLIS T. COX, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: Fair- 
fax, Osage County. HE. M. Cox, Father, Rt. 2, Fairfax. Born 


- August 6, 1921. Enlisted February 18, 1942. Decoration: Order of 


the Purple Heart. Died June 15, 1944, in Saipan, Marianas Islands, 


Central Pacific. 

KENNETH L. CREAGER, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Ripley, Payne County. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Creager, 
Parents, Ripley. Born August 7, 1921. Enlisted June 15, 1942. 


Graduated Ripley High School. Member First Christian Church. 


Completed basic training as Paratrooper, Airborne Command, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. Sailed for duty overseas August, 1943. In line 
of duty on one of first planes over Normandy, France, in great 
_ Airborne invasion. Died June 24, 1944, in action Normandy, France. 


DANIEL JOE DALE, Flight Officer, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 


address: Guymon, Texas County. Judge and Mrs. F. Hiner Dale, 
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Parents, Guymon. Born December 3, 1923. Enlisted January 28, 
1943. Decorations: Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster; Order of the 
Purple Heart. Member of Methodist Church. Graduated Guymon 
High School, 1942; attended Panhandle A. & M. College, Goodwell, 
Oklahoma. Commissioned in Air Corps at Childress, Texas. Sailed 
for duty overseas May, 1944, and stationed in England serving as 
Bombardier and later as Navigator. Died September 27, 1944, in 
return from flight over Germany, bomber crash landing in England. 


JAMES HAROLD DAVISON, Gunner’s Mate, Second Class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: MeAlester, Pittsburg County. 
W. H. Davison, Father, 423 West Grove, McAlester. Born October 
3, 1922. Enlisted November 14, 1942. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Died May 20, 1944, in South Pacific. 


ERNEST D. DEAN, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. S. E. Dean, Father, 430 S. E. 
46th St., Oklahoma City. Born July 3, 1914. Enlisted September 
16, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star. 
Commissioned on battle field November, 1943. Died June 1, 1944, 
in action Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


JODIE A. DREW, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Myrtie M. Drew, Mother, 
521 S. E. 30th St., Oklahoma City. Born May 16, 1925. Enlisted 
August 30, 1948. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died — 
April 30, 1944, in action in Italy. 


LAWRENCE W. DYCHE, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Hl Reno, Canadian County. Mr. and Mrs. A. F. 
Dyche, Parents, 1025 South Ellison, Ave., El Reno. Born December 
3, 1923. Enlisted October 5, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Attended High School, El Reno. Sailed for duty overseas 
October 16, 1942. Participated in invasions of Guadalcanal, Tulagi, 
Tarawa, and Saipan islands. Died June 16, 1944, in action on Saipan, 
Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


JIMMY R. EDWARDS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Cherokee, Alfalfa County. Mrs. Gertrude Edwards, 
Mother, Cherokee. Born November 3, 1921. Enlisted July 7, 1942. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal. Died June 7, 
1944, in action New Guinea, South Pacific. 


RAYMOND F. EGGERS, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mr. and Mrs. A. F. 
Eggers, Parents, 413 West 2nd St., Elk City. Born March 5, 19093 
Enlisted March, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 


Landed in France June 8, 1944. Died June 25, 1944, in action in 
France. 
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JAMES L. ELLIS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Virgie L. Ellis, Wife, 
Rt. 2, Henryetta. Born October 14, 1910. Enlisted September 27, 
1942. Citation of Honor. Served as First Engineer and Top Turret 


Gunner on bomber. Died February 20, 1943, in action over Denmark. 


7 


HAROLD WESLEY FERGUSON, Watertender, Third Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Ferguson, Parents, 1005 North St. Louis St., Tulsa. Born October 
28, 1925. Enlisted November 9, 1942. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Died December 11, 1944, on Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


EDMOND M. FITZJARRELL, Technical Sergeant, U. 8. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Miami, Ottawa County. Mrs. Allie 
F. Hawkins, Mother, 412 G St., S. E., Miami. Born November 20, 
1911. Enlisted January 10, 1942. Medal for Marksmanship. Served 
in U. 8. Army, Philippine Islands, 1930-33. Died May 8, 1944, in 
Germany. 


SAM FIXICO, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Konawa, Seminole County. Mrs. Nora Brown, Mother, Rt. 3, Konawa. 
Born June 23, 1919. Enlisted January 17, 1941. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Fuliblood Seminole Indian. Served with 
Medical Battalion. Died April 16, 1944, in action in Italy. 


LEONARD W. FLATT, JR., Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tuskahoma, Pushmataha County. Mrs. Leonard W. 
Flatt, Sr., Mother, 608 S. E. Third St., Bentonville, Arkansas. Born 
January 6, 1923. Enlisted January 12, 1943. Died May, 24, 1944, in 
action over Berlin, Germany. 


ROBERT K. FOSTER, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Altus, Jackson County. Clyde V. Foster, Brother, 


519 West Elm St., Altus. Born April 8, 1913. Enlisted January 2, 


1942. Decorations: Air Medal; two Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of 
the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Served as Lower Turret 


Gunner on bomber. Died May 22, 1944, in action over England. 


ALFRED FRANK, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Eufaula, McIntosh County. Mrs. Polly Frank, Wife, Eufaula. 


‘Born April 3, 1918. Enlisted September 12, 1940. Died June 1, 
1944, in action North African area. 


CHELSEA I. FURROW, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 


address: Ringwood, Major County. Mrs. C. E. Furrow, Mother, 
Ringwood. Born September 28, 1916. Enlisted January, 1943. 


Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died July 16, 1944, in 


action in Italy. 
“CURTIS W. GARNER, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 


r 


address: Lehigh, Coal County. Mrs. Eula Garner, Mother, Lehigh. 


Born March 18, 1920. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decoration: 


a“ 
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Order of the Purple Heart awarded twice. Graduated Lehigh High 


School; attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Enlisted 
Oklahoma National Guard (1st) December 9, 1938; (2nd) June 
11, 1940. Died June 1, 1944, in action Anzio, Italy. 


RAWLIN H. GIBSON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: St. 
Louis, Pottawatomie County. Mrs Dorothy Madge Gibson, Wife, 
St. Louis. Born September 5, 1915. Enlisted July 7, 1943. Died 
June 19, 1944, in action in Normandy, France. 


LESTER L. GILLASPY, JR., Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
L. L. Gillaspy, Mother, Bethany, Oklahoma. Born July 28, 1923. 
Enlisted February 7, 1948. Attended High School, Member Metho- 
dist Church, Wickes, Arkansas. Died September 5, 1944, Guam, 
Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


ROBERT E. L. GOAD, Captain, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Drumright, Creek County. Mrs. Thelma McCoy, Aunt, 601 


North Creek St., Drumright. Born August 18, 1920. Enlisted © 


August, 1940. Decoration: Air Medal; three Oak Leaf Clusters. 
Graduated Drumright High School, 1938. Attended Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Pledged Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity. Served as First Pilot on Flying Fortress B-17. His 
plane shot down over Mediteranean Sea returning from raid over 
ferry terminal between Sicily and the mainland of Italy in May, 
1943, and reported missing. Died May 26, 1944 (Official date), in 
North African area. 


JAY W. GOLD, Private,First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Porter G. Gold, Mother, 
1424 Columbus, Muskogee. Born October 15, 1926. Enlisted Octo- 
ber 20, 1943. Attended Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, 
Oklahoma. In his first action in combat, served bringing up am- 
munition for badly needed artillery, under heavy enemy firing, 


Battle of Saipan. Died June 30, 1944, in action Saipan, Marianas - 


Islands, Central Pacific. 


LLOYD L. GOOCH, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Edmond, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Lloyd L. Gooch, Wife, Rt. 3, 
Edmond. Born September 6, 1917. Enlisted May 5, 1942. Deco- 


° 


ration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Infantryman’s Combat — 


Badge. Sailed for duty overseas October, 1942. Served in North 


African campaign. Died May 26, 1944, in action Anzio Beachhead, © 


Italy. 


MAJOR H. GOWER, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 


dress: Bristow, Creek County. Mrs. Edith J. Morrison, Mother, 


t 


Rt. 4, Bristow. Born August 23, 1922. Enlisted January 6, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died June 18, 1944, in 


action Biak Island (off New Guinea), South Pacific. 
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CLAUD H. GREEN, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Keota, Haskell County. Mrs. Eula Faye Green, Wife, 2124 
S. W. 25th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Born February 21, 
1917. Enlisted January 14, 1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple 
Heart ; Bronze Star; Presidential Citation. Served with 45th Divi- 
sion. Died April 14, 1944, in action Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


JERRY E. GREGORY, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Hollis, Harmon County. Mrs. Maude T. Gregory, Mother, 
Hollis. Born January 4, 1924. Enlisted November 30, 1942. Deco- 
ration: Order of the Purple Heart. Radio Operator B-17. Died 
November 29, 1948, in action English Channel. 


HENRY J. GRIFFIN, Private, U. 8. Infantry. Home address: 
Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Corene Griffin, Wife, 10614 
Court, Muskogee. Born January 11, 1918. Enlisted January 16, 
1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died May 4, 1944, in 
action in Italy. 


WARREN K. HAGA, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Perry, Noble County. Mrs. W. K. Haga, Wife, 1014 Fir 
St., Perry. Born June 23, 1922. Enlisted December 9, 1942. Deco- 
rations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Served as Radioman and Aerial Gunner on B-17. Died May 24, 1944, 
in action over Berlin, Germany. 


RICHARD A. HAGER, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma County. Mattie Bell Hager Chapman, Sister, 
Rt. 6, Oklahoma City. Born April 14. 1924. Enlsted February 8, 
1943. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. 
Paratrooper, Airborne Command. Died June 15, 1944, in action in 
France. 


RUFUS G. HALE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Wilson, Carter County. Mrs. Josie Hale, Mother, Wilson. Born 
November 23, 1916. Enlisted July 8, 1942. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Died June 22, 1944, Maffin Bay, New Guinea, 
South Pacific. 


COY D. HALL, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Blair, Jackson County. Mrs. Esther Hall, Mother, Blair. Born 
March 1, 1922. Enlisted November, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Awarded medals in training. ‘‘A devoted Chris- 
tian.’’ Died June 17, 1944, in action in France. 


JOE R. HARBESON, First Lieutenant, U.S. Army. Home address: 
'Shidler, Osage County. Rex J. Harbeson, Father, Shidler. Born 
July 22, 1918. Enlisted February 12, 1941. Decorations: Order 
of the Purple Heart; Distinguished Service Cross; Oak Leaf Cluster. 
Died May 29, 1944, in action Anzio, Italy. 
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MAYO MATTHEW HARTGRAVES, Seaman, First Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Hugo, Choctaw County. H. B. Hartgraves, 
Father, Hugo. Born May 10, 1922. Enlisted February 1, 1943. 
Graduated Hugo High School. Died March 22, 1944, in the Pacific. 


CHARLES P. HATCHER, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 

address: Dustin, Hughes County. Mrs. L. Hurst, Mother, Dustin. 
Born October 5, 1919. Enlisted September, 1939. Decorations: 
Silver Star; Order of the Purple Heart. Died May 20, 1944, in action 
in Italy. 


TOMMY P. HATTENSTY, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Ardmore, Carter County. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Hat- 
tensty, Parents, 430 C St., S. E, Ardmore. Born May 26, 1917. 
Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple 
Heart; Oak Leaf Cluster. Choctaw Indian descent. Attended 
Ardmore High School. Member Salvation Army Church. Member 
Oklahoma National Guard enlisted (Ist) February 1, 1937 and 
(2nd) October 20, 1939. Locally known as a boxer. Served with 
45th Division in the Sicilian Campaign, and in the battles of Salerno 
and Anzio Beachhead. He was referred to as the unofficial ‘‘platoon 
aid man’’ for he always carried the company’s medical supplies in 
addition to his other equipment and exposed himself many times 
in combat to render aid to his comrades. His commanding officer 
stated. ‘‘That boy was the morale of this company.’’ Died March 7, 
1944, in action Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


TOMMY HAWKINS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Moodys, Cherokee County. Mrs. Reeva Mae Hawkins, Wife, 
118 North Xanthus, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Born February 9, 1920. 
Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Awarded Combat Infantry Badge. Served with the 45th Division. 
Died May 29, 1944, in action in Italy. 


WALTON G. HAYES, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Nellie M. Hayes, Mother, 1608 
West Grand St., Oklahoma City. Born December 21, 1923. Enlisted 
March 3, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died May 
28, 1944, in action Biak Island (off New Guinea), South Pacific. 


DOYLE M. HERRMANN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Chandler, Lincoln County. Mrs M. C. Herrmann, Mother, 
Rt. 2, Chandler. Born September 29, 1922. Enlisted December, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Church member. Served 


in Engineer Corps. Died November 26, 1948, in action European 
area, 


EARNEST A. HILL, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Hold- 
enville, Hughes County. Mrs. Alene Hill, Wife, 122 South Gulf, 
Holdenville. Born September 29, 1920. Enlisted September 7, 1943. 
Died May 25, 1944, in action in Italy. 
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CHARLES D. HOLLINGSHEAD, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Lawton, Comanche County. Mrs Susie Hollingshead, 
Mother, 1504 South 9th St., Lawton. Born September 2, 1918. 
Enlisted September 19, 1939. Served in Field Artillery. Died 
March 26, 1944, in action Anzio. Italy. 


JOHN D. HOWARD, Corporal, U.S. Army. Home address: Turkey 
Ford, Delaware County. Mrs. Susie Howard, Mother, Turkey Ford. 
Born January 8, 1911. Enlisted August 14, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Died April 25, 1944, in action in India. 


B. 8S. HOWLE, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Frederick, Tillman County. Mrs. R. H. Howle, Mother, 
211 North 15th St., Frederick. Born August 1, 1918. Enlisted 
January 21, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; eight Oak Leaf Clusters; 
African-Sicilian Campaign ribbons and three bronze stars; Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation awarded posthumously. Completed fifty missions 
overseas as Pilot on B-25s. Returned to U. S. in December. 1948, 
and assigned to the Ferry Command, Fairfax Field, Kansas City, 
Kansas. Died May 15th, 1944, in line of duty airplane crash near 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


HENRY E. HUDDLESTON, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. Home address: Skedee, Pawnee County. Mr. and Mrs. 
L. S. Huddleston, Parents, Skedee. Born March 1, 1922. Enlisted 
September 12, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
June 15, 1944, in action Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


FRANK ROMAINE INDA, JR., Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Dewey, Washington County. Mrs. F. R. 
Inda, Mother, 603 East 4th St., Dewey. Born April 1, 1926. Enlisted 
March 29, 1944. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; the 
American Theatre and the Asiatic Theatre ribbons with two stars, 
and the Philippine Liberation ribbon with one star. Member Catho- 
lic Church. Graduated High School, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1944. 
Served on the U. S. S. Eversole assigned to duty in supporting the 
‘landing of troops on Leyte Island and participated in the Second 
Naval Battle of the Philippine Sea. Died October 29, 1944, serving 
on board the U. S. S. Eversole sunk by enemy submarine torpedoes 
in the Philippine Islands’ area. 


THOMAS K. INGLE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Cleveland, Pawnee County. Mrs Etta Ingle, Mother, Cleveland. 
Born September 4, 1918. Enlisted March 19, 1942. Awarded Good 
Conduct Medal. Served with the 90th Division. Died June 12, 
1944, in action in France. 


JOHN C. ISOM, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Fort Gibson, 
Muskogee County. Mrs. Allen Isom, Mother, Rt, 1, Fort Gibson. 
Born February 11, 1925. Enlisted July 12, 1948. Decoration: 
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Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Fort Gibson High School. 
Embarked for duty overseas January, 1944, and received additional 
training in England. Died June 6, 1944, in action during the In- 
vasion of Normandy, France. 


BILLIE B. JACK, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Ardmore, Carter County. Camille Jack, Father, Ardmore. Born 
December 11, 1919. Enlisted September, 1940. Died May 29, 1944, 
in action Sarmi, New Guinea, South Pacific. 


WOODROW W. JAMES, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Weathers, Pittsburg County. Mr. and Mrs. Moses James, 
Parents, Rt. 3, Pittsburg, Oklahoma. Born December 14, 1918. 
Enlisted September 11, 1940. Choctaw Indian descent. Member of 
Baptist Church. Attended Jones Academy, Hartshorne, Oklahoma; 
and Chilocco Indian School, Chiloececo, Oklahoma. Member Okla- 
homa National Guard, enlisted September 9, 1937, and had honorable 
discharge with rank of Corporal August 24, 1939. In regular 
Army, promoted to rank of Corporal September 22, 1940; to Ser- 


geant January 15, 1941; to Staff Sergeant September 1, 1942; to © 


Second Lieutenant September 1, 1948; to First Lieutenant April 2, 
1944. Awarded Combat Infantry Badge for exemplary conduct in 


action. Wounded in action May 31, 1944, at Anzio, Italy. Died June © 


4, 1944, in Naples, Italy. 


WILLIAM GEORGE JANESHUTZ, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. — 


Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Anton C. Janeshutz, Brother, 
1639 South Carson, Tulsa 5. Born April 19, 1924. Enlisted May 8, 
1943. Attended Central High School, Tulsa. Cadet in College 
Training Detachment. Died March 8, 1944, Station Hospital, 
Amarillo Army Air Base, Amarillo, Texas. 


CODY H. JOHNSON, Private, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. Home 
address: Bristow, Creek County. Mrs. Thelma Johnson, Wife, Rt. 
2, Bristow. Born February 20, 1922. Enlisted December 3, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended High School, 
Cleveland, Oklahoma. Embarked for duty overseas April 25, 1944. 
Wounded in action June 15, 1944, Saipan Island. Died June 16, 
1944, Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


—— 


WALTER GERALD JOHNSON, JR., Ensign, U. §. Naval Reserve. 


Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. 


Johnson, Parents, 1249 East 29th Place, Tulsa 5. Born August 22, | 
1922. Enlisted February 16, 1943. Member The First Church of — 


Christ, Scientist, Boston, Massachusetts. Attended Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. Member Lamba Chi Alpha Frater- 
nity. Graduated Tulsa University May 31, 1943, in absentia, with 


honor. Participated in four major battles—Gilbert Islands, Mar- 


shall Islands, Hollandia, and Leyte Gulf. Died December 18, 1944, 


in action west of Philippine Islands, Pacific Ocean, 
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BOYCE LEONEL JONES, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Putnam, Dewey County. Mrs. Thelma Hamar, 


_-Mother, Putnam. Born November 26, 1924. Enlisted July 19, 1943. 


Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign 
Medal. Awarded Sharpshooter medal in training. Member of 
Christian Chureh. Attended Putnam schools. Veteran of Battle of 
Cape Gioucester. Operating machine gun with 5th Marines in his 
last battle. Died September 16, 1944, in action Peleliu, Palau 
Islands, Pacifie Ocean. 


PATRICK H. KELLEY, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Seminole, Seminole County. Mrs. J. A. Kelley, 


Mother, Seminole. Born December 1, 1925. Enlisted January 26, 


1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign Ribbon; Presidential Citation for service in Solomon 
Islands. Member of Assembly of Church of God. Attended Semi- 
nole High School. Member Boy Scouts. Wounded in action Peleliu 
Island September 15, 1944. Died September 17, 1944, and buried 
at sea Pacific Ocean. 


FRED W. KENDALL, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Cushing, Payne County. Mrs. Elzina B. Kendall, Mother, 715 
East Walnut, Cushing. Born November 20, 1914. Enlisted May, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member Nazarene 
Chureh. Attended public schools Yale, Oklahoma. Embarked for 
duty overseas December, 1943. Served as Paratrooper, Airborne 
Command, and wounded during invasion of France June, 1944. 


Died June 17, 1944, in France. 


LOWELL D. KENNEDY, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Lawton, Comanche County. Mrs. I. J. Kensell, 
Mother, 905 Summit Ave., Lawton. Born August 18, 1924. Enlisted 
October 22, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart; Air 
Medal. Died May 24, 1944, in action over Germany. 


SAM KENDRICK, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Drummond, 
Garfield County. Mrs. Joyce Kendrick, Wife Drummond. Born 


- April 12, 1907. Enlisted December, 1944. Decoration: Order of 
_ the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Member of old western 


ranch family and nephew of the late John B. Kendrick, U. S. Senator 
from Wyoming. Graduated University of Wyoming. Served in 
Government service in Alaska, ten years. Died December 8, 1944, 


- in France. 
_ SHERMAN F. KERR, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Rt. 5, 


. 


- Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Mildred C. Badger, Mother, Rt. 5, 
- Enid. Born March 13, 1925. Enlisted December 22, 1943. Attended 


_ Pioneer High School (rural), Garfield County. Awarded Marks- 
-manship Medal in training. - Sailed for duty overseas July 29, 
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1944, Died October 31, 1944, in action Leyte, Philippine Islands. 
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LEROY KEY, Private, First Class, U. S. Marime Corps Reserve. 
Home address: McComb, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. John Key. 
Mother, Rt. 2, McComb. Born October 24, 1924. Enlisted May 18, 
1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended High 
School. Died October 5, 1944, in action Peleliu Palau, Islands, Pacific 
Ocean. 


HAROLD G. KINER, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Aline, 
Alfalfa County. Mrs. G. W. Kiner, Mother, Aline. Born April 14, 
1924. Enlisted July 14, 1948. Died October 2, 1944, in action in 
Germany. 


CLIFFORD J. KING, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Roff, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Frances Leona King, 
Mother, Roff. Born February 24, 1925. Enlisted May 16, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died June 18, 1944, in 
action Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


IRVIN LEROY KNIGHT, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. George W. Wilson, Mother, 
2232 South Florence Ave., Tulsa. Born September 8, 1924. Enlisted 
September 7, 1948. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member 
of Church of Latter Day Saints. Attended Tulsa Central High 
School. Died July 21, 1944, in action Guam, Marianas Islands, Cen- 
tral Pacific. 


HAROLD KNOTT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Enid, 
Garfield County. Mrs. Thomas B. King, Mother, 516 North Wash- 
ington, Enid. Born March 9, 1917. Enlisted January 23, 1943. 
Graduated High School, Enid. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, and University of Oklahoma, Norman. Employed with 
Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. Died March 
31, 1943, Station Hospital, Camp Howze, Texas. 


HARLEY J. KUEHL, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Krem- 
lin, Garfield County. Mrs. Louella J. Kuehl, Mother, Kremlin. Born 
January 4, 1915. Enlisted April 8, 1942. Decorations: Order of 
the Purple Heart; Bronze Star. Served in Field Artillery during 


campaigns in Africa, Sicily, Italy, and France. Died November 20, 
1944, in France. 


JOSEPH F. KUTIN, JR., Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Choctaw, Oklahoma County. Joseph F. Kutin, Sr., Father, 
Rt. 2, Choctaw. Born January 28, 1921. Enlisted August 9, 1940. 
Died July 8, 1944, Normandy, France. 


PARK LANE, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa 
County. Mrs. Park Lane, Wife, 2540 East 14th Place, Tulsa. Born 
June 3, 1921. Enlisted July, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Served with the Cavalry. Died May 14, 1944, in Italy. 


HAROLD LEWIS, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. Mell Lewis, Parents, Enid. 
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Born December 2, 1921. Enlisted July 27, 1942. Decoration: Order 


of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died October 
23, 1944, in action Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


GILBERT H. LICHTENBERG, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Herman F. Lichtenberg, 
Father, Rt. 1, Enid. Born July 11, 1924. Enlisted July 5, 1943. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart twice; two Bronze Stars. 
Died October 19, 1944, in Italy. 


JOHN O. LINTON, Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: Coalgate, 
Coal County. Mrs. Willie E. Linton, Wife, Rt. 1, Coalgate. Born 
November 19, 1914. Enlisted February 18, 1941. Served with the 
45th Division. Died January 20, 1948. 


“GLENDON R. LOWE, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 


dress: Wewoka, Seminole County. Mrs. Ora P. Lowe, Mother, 915 
South Seminole St., Wewoka. Born August 29, 1918. Enlisted 
September 16, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver 
Star. Member of the Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted November 
6, 1939. Died June 30, 1944, in France. 


IRA H. LOYD, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Kagletown, McCurtain County. Mrs. Ida F. Loyd, Mother, 
Eagletown. Born October 8, 1922. Enlisted October 22, 1942. Deco- 
ration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Waist Gunner on 
Bomber, five combat missions. Reported missing in action March 6, 
1944. Died February 21, 1944, in action in mission over Germany. 


JULIAN F. LUDWICK, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Morris, Okmulgee County. Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Lud- 
wick, Parents, Morris. Born June 7, 1920. Enlisted January 23, 
1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; Oak Leaf 
Cluster awarded posthumously, and Citation of Honor. Cited for 
meritorious service in five separate bomber combat missions and 
several aerial operational missions over enemy territory. Died June 
29, 1944, in action over Bemburg, Germany. 


EARNEST RAY LUTTS, Seaman, Second Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Lutts, Parents, 701 S. E. 34th St., Oklahoma City. Born May 1, 
1924. Enlisted August 17, 1942. Graduated Crutcho School, Okla- 
homa County. Served on board U.S.S. South Dakota in campaigns 
Southwest Pacific. Died June 19, 1944, in action on board U.S.S. 


South Dakota in Battle of Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 
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DANIEL CARLISLE MADRANO, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army 


Air Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. State Represen- 
tative and Mrs. D. M. Madrano, Parents, 1217 South Cincinnati 
Ave., Tulsa. Born November 7, 1924. Enlisted as Flying Cadet 
May 23, 1942. Of Cherokee and Caddo Indian descent. Graduated 
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Horace Mann Junior High School, Tulsa, 1938; Central High School, 
Tulsa, 1942. Member Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted July 2, 
1938; advanced to Corporal June 13, 1939, to Sergeant October 23. 
1940, and discharged from service in 45th Division July 1, 1941. 
Awarded William Randolph Hearst Medal November 9, 1940. Grad- 
uated in Air Corps and commissioned Second Lieutenant February 
16, 1943. Served as Pilot on B-26 Marauder. Resolution (H.R. 
No. 9) to his memory adopted by Oklahoma House of Representa- 
tives April 19, 1944. Died December 15, 1948, in action on take- 
off flight to Africa, on Ascension Island, South Atlantic. 


HARVEY A. MANLEY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ponca City, Kay County. John Manley, Father, Rt. 1, 
Ponca City. Born September 29, 1920. Enlisted February 21, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended publie schools, 
Enid, Oklahoma; High School Donna, Texas; and Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Kingsville, Texas. Graduated as Bombardier 
and commissioned Second Lieutenant, Midland, Texas, December 17, 
1942; graduated as Navigator, Miami, Florida, May, 1948. Crossed 
Atlantic for duty overseas September 29, 1943. Served on four raids 
European area. Died October 14, 1943, in action as Bombardier on 
B-17 in raid over Schweinfort, Germany. 


VEARL GARLAND MAPUEH, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Guthrie, Logan County. Mr. and Mrs. Vearl 
B. Maple, Parents, Rt. 2, Guthrie. Born July 20, 1922. Enlisted 
December 8, 1941. Graduated Guthrie High School. Attended Okla- 
homa University, serving as Captain and battalion executive in Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps Unit in his senior year. Awarded 
Medal of Military Efficiency by American Legion that year. Re- 
ceived wings and commissioned Second Lieutenant as Navigator at 
Hondo, Texas, August 26, 1943. Embarked for duty overseas De- 
cember, 1943, and served in North Africa. Died February 8, 1944, 
in action over Italy. 


JACK M. MARTIN, Aviation Radioman, Second Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Christine Martin, — 
Mother, 240 South 7th St., Enid. Born February 11, 1926. En- 
listed October 23, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart; Presidential Citation. Died October 30, 1944, in action — 


on U. 8. 8. Aircraft Carrier Belleaw Wood operating in Leyte Gulf, 
Philippine Islands. 


ROBERT S. MAUPIN, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Robert W. Mau- 
pin, Father, 2608 North Robinson, Oklahoma City. Born October 4 
1920, Enlisted August 6, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Served as First Pilot B-17. Died November 29. 1943. in 
action, went down with his ship while crew escaped in North Sea 
thirty-five miles off shore of Yarmouth, England. 
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GILBERT M. MAXWELL, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Byars, McClain County. Mrs. Bessie L. Maxwell, Mother, 
Rt. 1, Byars. Born July 3, 1922. Enlisted November 10, 1942. Dec- 
" oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in combat Marshall- 
‘ae Died June 18, 1944, Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pa- 
cific. 

PATTERSON B. McCARY, Corporal, U. 8. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Chickasha, Grady County. Mrs. Eunice McCary, Mother, 
623 Kansas, Chickasha. Born April 9, 1918. Enlisted September 20, 
1940. Served over seven months in Iceland, and during the battles of 
Guadalcanal and Tarawa 1943, South Pacific. Died June 15, 1944, 
in action Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


GEORGE L. McCULLEY, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Sam D. Huddle- 
ston, Mother, 2245 N. W. 10th St., Oklahoma City. Born November 
5, 1921. Enlisted August 7, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; Oak 
Leaf Cluster; Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Died May 27, 1944, in action bombing mission over France. 


EVERT D. McMONIGLE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ponea City, Kay County. Mr. and Mrs. Porter Mc- 
Monigle, Parents, 101 Ranch, Ponea City. Born May 19, 1923. En- 
listed August 23, 1942. Served as Aerial Gunner on B-17 Flying 
Fortress on twenty-nine missions. Died May 8, 1944, in action over 
Berlin, Germany. 


LEROY W. MEAD, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Sharon, Woodward County. Mrs. C. N. Mead, Moth- 
er, Sharon. Born September 20, 1920. Enlisted September 7, 1942. 
Died June 7, 1944, in action over England. 


DALE MEARS, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps . Home address: 
Edmond, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Jean L. Mears, Wife, 3009 N. W. 
13th St., Oklahoma City 7. Born February 20,1914. Enlisted May 
6, 1942. Served as Aerial Engineer. Died May 24, 1944, in airplane 
erash Palacios, Texas. 


~ MARVIN MEDLEY, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: McAles- 
ter, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Ella Medley, Mother, Rt. 1, McAlester. 
Born October 18, 1923. Enlisted February 9, 1943. Awarded Good 
Conduct and Marksmanship medals. Died June 6, 1944, in action 
beach landing Normandy, France. 


LAWRENCE ROBERT MEREDITH, Radioman, Third Class, U. 8. 
- Naval Reserve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. 
- Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Meredith, Parents, 1318 N. W. Park Place, 
- Oklahoma City. Born April 18, 1924. Enlisted January, 1943. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Died 
June 6, 1944, in action during the invasion of Normandy, France. 
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LESTER E. MINER, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Picher, Ottawa County. Mrs. Lillian Miner, Mother, 
Picher. Born July 18, 1925. Enlisted September 24, 1943. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended public schools Picher. 
Died July 22, 1944, in action on Guam, Marianas Islands, Central 
Pacific. 


WAYNE LEON MINNICK, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Helena, Alfalfa County. Mrs. Estella Minnick, Moth- 
er, Rt. 3, Ringwood, Oklahoma. Born March 6, 1915. Enlisted 
August, 1941. Member United Brethren Church. Attended North- 
western State College, Alva, and Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still 
water. Died July 5, 1944, in line of duty crash landing, and buried 
with military honors at Naval Operating Base, Trinidad off the coast 
of Venezuela, South America. 


KENNETH T. MITCHELL, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mr. and Mrs. Lowell 
Mitchell, Parents, 916 N. Beard, Shawnee. Born August 15, 1923. 
Enlisted January 10, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Graduated High School, Earlsboro, Oklahoma. Died June 15, 1944, 
in action Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


OBIE D. MITCHELL, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Blanchard, McClain County. Mrs. Sarah Jane Mit- 
chell, Mother, Blanchard. Born April 1, 1916. Enlisted November 
17,1939. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. 
Attended Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, and 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Served as Tail Gunner on 
twenty-five missions. Died March 26, 1944, in action over Adriatic 
Sea, European area. 


CLARENCE R. MOBLEY, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Bartlesville, Washington County. Mrs. Lulu Mobley, Moth- 
er, 122 North Seminole Ave., Bartlesville. Born November 2, 1917. 
Enlisted November 16, 1942. Decoration: Bronze Star awarded post- 
humously. Served with 34th ‘‘Red Bull’’ Division, Lt. Gen. Mark 
W. Clark’s 5th Army, in Italy. During a fierce engagement, volun- 
teered to serve as litter bearer to evacuate the wounded under heavy 
incessant enemy mortar and artillery fire, displaying exemplary loyal- 
ty and bravery. Died May 31, 1944, in action during this engage- 
ment in Italy. 


JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, JR., First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Maud, Seminole County. Mrs. Jean Mont- 
gomery, Wife, 533 North Chapman, Shawnee. Born September 25, 
1921. Enlisted January 7, 1942. Decorations: Distinguished Flying 
Cross; Air Medal; three Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple 
Heart awarded posthumously. Served as Bombardier on B-17. Re- 
ported missing in action June 22, 1943, over Germany. Died June 
23, 1944 (official date), over Germany. 
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JOHN E. MOORE, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home address: 
Union City, Canadian County. Mrs. Maxine Durgan, Sister, Lookeba, 
OklaLoma. Born January 24, 1919. Enlisted June 5, 1941. Dec- 
orations: Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star; Order of the 
Purple Heart. Died April 18, 1944, Dunkerque, France. 


MARCUS O. MOORE, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Hanna, McIntosh County. Mrs. Maud E. Moore, Mother, 
1213% South Peoria, Tulsa 5, Oklahoma. Born April 17, 1922. En- 
listed November 14, 1942. Served on sixteen missions. Died January 
29, 1944, in action over European area. 


ROBERT C. MOSENA, Sergeant, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Morrison, Noble County. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mosena, Parents, 


Morrison. Born May 20, 1924. Enlisted January 20, 1943. Award- 
~ ed Marksmanship Medal. Served as Radio Gunner. Died June 14, 


1944, in action over Woelei, Caroline Islands, Pacifie Ocean. 


J. S. MUNSEY, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Seminole, Seminole County. Mrs. 8. A. Munsey, Mother, 
Seminole. Born May 17, 1916. Enlisted May 10, 1942. Decora- 
tions: Air Medal; Distinguished Flying Cross. Attended Oklahoma 
University. Football star.. Died April 22, 1944, in action West 
Coast of England. 


ALFRED MUSSETT, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Rufe, McCurtain County. J. L. Mussett, Father, Rufe. Born 
September 8, 1920. Enlisted September 26, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Died May 4, 1944, in action in Italy. 


EZRA C. NELSON, Technician, Fifth Grade, U.S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Stidham, Mcintosh County. Mrs. Madge Nelson, Step-mother, 
Stidham. Born December 25,1911. Enlisted October 22, 1942. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died June 21, 1944, in action 
in France. 


ROBERT JOHN NESPOR, JR., First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Ponca City, Kay County. Mr. and Mrs. R. 
J. Nespor, 716 East South Ave., Ponca City. Born January 19, 1921. 
Enlisted July, 1941. Died August 1, 1943, in action North African 
area. 


JOHN N. NEWMAN, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Weatherford, Custer County. Mr. and Mrs. Floyd C. Newman, 
Parents, Rt. 3, Weatherford. Born September 3, 1922. Enlisted 
August 12, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart for 
wounds received December 25, 1943; second Order of the Purple 
Heart awarded posthumously. Attended Weatherford High School. 
Served in the Cavalry at Fort Bliss, Texas, one year ; then as Com- 
mando and Paratrooper, Airborne Command. Died May 25, 1944, 


in action Anzio, Italy. 
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HARRY E. NICHOLS, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Me- 
Curtain, Haskell County. Mr. and Mrs. James W. Nichols, Parents, 
McCurtain. Born July 8, 1922. Enlisted December 28, 1942. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died November 27, 1943, on 
board transport sunk by enemy action Mediterranean Sea. 


JOHN WILLARD NIVISION, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Edward A. 
Nivision, Mother, 623 East Locust, Enid. Born December 31, 1922. 
Enlisted December 31, 1941. Died February 16, 1943, in airplane 
erash Albany, Georgia. 


GEORGE F. NOBLE, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Noble, 
Parents, University Station, Enid. Born August 25, 1919. Enlisted 
January 6, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Died July 31, 1943, in action Cesaro, Sicily. 


ROSCOE EUGENE NORRIS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Roscoe Norris, Parents, 1841 N. W. 13th St., Oklahoma City. 
Born November 14, 1923. Enlisted January 28, 1943. Member Pil- 
grim Congregational Church, Oklahoma City. Graduated Classen 
High School 1942. Attended College of Engineering, University of 
Oklahoma. Grandson of Charles W. Schlosser who made the run 
into the Oklahoma Country in 1889 and staked a homestead claim 
near Oklahoma City. Received his commission February 8, 1944, at 
Aloe Army Air Field Victoria, Texas, and was stationed at Abilene, 
Texas, on combat aerial gunnery training flying a P-47. Died June 
9, 1944, in line of duty in airplane crash Palacios, Texas. 


JOHNNIE ONESKY, Corporal, U.S. Army. Home address: Hailey- 
ville, Pittsburg County. A. M. Onesky, Brother, Haileyville. Born 
September 10, 1913. Enlisted January 7, 1941. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Served with the 45th Division. Wounded in 
action September 16, 1942. Died February 16, 1944, in action Anzio 
Beachhead, Italy. 


HOWARD V. PAHLKA, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Mineo, Grady County. Otto L. Pahlka, Father, Minco. 
Born December 12, 1920, Enlisted October, 1940. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Died June 15, 1944, in action Saipan, Mari- 
anas Islands, Central Pacifie. 


EMERSON J. PARADIS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Dee Paradis Jack- 
son, Aunt, Director Traveling Libraries, State Library Commission 
Capitol Building, Oklahoma City. Born November 21, 1909, En. 
listed March 19, 1943. Decorations: European Theater Operations 
ribbon ; Presidential Unit Citation; two Bronze Stars for meritorious 
services in connection with operations against the enemy, not in com- 
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bat. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Grandson of Joseph Richard 
and Minda J. Beall Paradis, ’89ers, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. Boy 
Scout, athlete, swimmer. Graduated High School, Tulsa, 1927. Em- 
ployed by New York Stock Exchange, Tulsa. Following basic desert 
training in Utah and California, transferred to the administrative 
department of Highth Army Air Force, Los Angeles, California. 
Volunteered for duty overseas and stationed in administrative de- 
partment of Highth Army Air Force, P-51 Mustang, in England. 
As combat operations clerk compiling mission summaries and other 
responsible duties pertaining to flight records, he was highly com- 
mended for his team work, by Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle. This 
team work enabled the 357th fighter group pilots to break all pre- 
vious records in downing Luftwaffe interceptors in one afternoon’s 
raid on Berlin in the autumn of 1944; also, P-51 Mustang pilots flew 
the second bombing trip, 5,000 miles to Russia, Italy and back, with- 
out the loss of one of their bombers or fighters in their heavy bomb- 
ing of enemy assembly plants, airfields, oil refineries and aircraft. 
Hospitalized February 20, 1945, in England. Died April 11, 1945, 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colorado and buried with military honors at Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


HOMER LEE PARISH, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Konawa, Seminole County. Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Parish, 
Parents, Rt. 2, Konawa. Born October 23,.1924. Enlisted July 13, 
1943. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; European Cam- 
paign Ribbon. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Graduated High 
School, Seminole, Oklahoma, 1943. Served as Armored Gunner in 
‘ball turret on B-17. Died July 11, 1944, in action over England. 


JIM R. PARKER, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Kellyville, 
Creek County. Robert T. Parker, Brother, Kellyville. Born May 
19, 1920. Enlisted May 12, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Died May 12, 1944, in action in Italy. 


“WILLARD MARTIN PARKER, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Willard Martin 
Parker, Wife, 1008 Hast 19th St., Tulsa 5. Born June 6, 1916. Trans- 
ferred to Air Corps August, 1941. Member New York State National 
Guard, in active duty U. S. Army February, 1940. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Pre-Pearl Harbor ribbon. Graduated 
and received wings Columbus, Mississippi, J uly 26, 1942. Served as 
Pilot on B-17 in North Africa. Listed missing in action in raid on 
“Palermo, Sicily, May 9, 1943. Died May 10, 1944 (official date) in 
action North African area. 


oe HASKEL ABNEY PARTON, Fireman, First Class, 
U 


U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Gracemont, Caddo County. Mrs. 
‘Eunice Parton, Mother, Anadarko, Oklahoma. Born January 6, 1926. 
Enlisted July 10, 1943. Served in the Atlantic and the Pacific (from 
New Caledonia) campaigns, and wore three battle stars. On board 
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in line of duty on U.S. 8. Warrington, carryng out a mission at sea, 
when the ship was struck and sunk in a violent east coast hurricane. 
Died September 14, 1944, from exposure and buried from a raft in 
the Atlantic Ocean by devoted shipmates. 


CLINT J. PATTERSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Delaware, Nowata County. J. A. Patterson, Father, Rt. 
1, Delaware. Born October 21, 1909. Enlisted March 20, 1942. Dee- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died June 14, 1944, in action 
in France. 


WILLIAM LESTER PROBST, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Enid, Garfield County. William Probst, Father, 529 
North 4th St., Enid. Born October 31, 1919. Enlisted December 14, 
1941. Injured in line of duty in North Africa. Died December 1, 
1943, in Britwood Hospital, New York. 


CLYDE ALLEN PULSE, First Lieutenant, U.S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Mary E. Pulse, Wife, 1521 
West Oklahoma, Enid. Born October 7, 1921. Enlisted May 15, 
1942. Decoration: Bronze Star. Served in the Cavalry. Died June 
25, 1944, in action in Italy. 

CHARLES KENNETH QUALLS, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles BE. Qualls, Parents, 2412 South Walnut, Oklahoma City. 
Born August 3, 1919. Enlisted September 1, 1939. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Unit Citation. Member 
Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted 1937 and discharged 1939. Served 
in Hawaii two and a half years. For action during attack on Pearl 
Harbor returned to states for officers’ training at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, where he received his commission in August, 1942. Volun- 
teered and trained as Paratrooper, Airborne Command. Embarked 
for duty overseas and served in combat in North Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy. In combat during the invasion of France June 6, 1944, and 
wounded on June 16. MHospitalized and returned to combat duty. 
Died December 26, 1944, in action in Belgium. 


ROBERT M. RAHM, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Hooker. 
Texas County. Mrs. Louise Rahm, Mother, Yuma, Colorado. Born 
November 6, 1922. Enlisted January 3, 1948. Decoration: Orden 
of the Purple Heart. Served in Armored Division. Died May 30. 
1944, in action in Italy. | 


CHARLES T. RISNER, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: No- 
wata, Nowata County. Mrs. Pearl Ann Risner, Mother, Nowata. Borr 
January 3, 1922. Enlisted December 4, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Served as Paratrooper: 
Airborne Command. Died June 8, 1944, in action in France, 


TILDEN H. ROARK, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. H 
; , Ue y. Home addr 
Mangum, Greer County. Mrs. Cynthia L. Wright, Sister, Rt. 2 
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Mangum. Born June 20, 1909. Enlisted January 28, 1940. Decor- 
ations : Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star. Talented as cowboy 
musician, Died February 18, 1944, in Italy. 


GRADY L. ROBBINS, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Enid, 
Garfield County. Mrs. E. L. Robbins, Mother, 708 West Elm, Enid. 
Born March 4, 1917. Enlisted January, 1942. Decorations: Order 
of the Purple Heart; Silver Star. Served as Paratrooper, Airborne 
Command. Crossed to North Africa in May, 1943, and made the 
jump on Sicily July 9, 1943. Wounded at Anzio Beachhead, Italy, 
and sent to England until September 11, 1944. Died September 23, 
1944, in action in Holland. 


FLOYD R. ROGERS, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Ravia, Johnston County. Robert L. Rogers, Father, Rt. 1, Ravia. 
Born December 23, 1923. Enlisted January, 1942. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Unit Citation ; Asiatic-Pacifie 
Campaign Medal. In training, awarded Expert Rifleman, Pistol Ex- 
pert, and Bayonet medals. Served in action against the enemy on 
Tarawa, Gilbert Islands. Died June 15, 1944, in action Saipan, Mari- 
anas Islands, Central Pacific. 


IRA FREDERICK ROTTER, Fireman, First Class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Cardin, Ottawa County. Mrs. Edna Evelyn 
Rotter, Wife, 313 B St., S.W., Miami, Oklahoma. Born February 11, 
1917. Enlisted May 31, 1944. Member of Reorganized Church of 
Latter Day Saints. Graduated High School, Picher, Oklahoma. Gold 
Star and Citation awarded posthumously by the American Legion. 
Died December 18, 1944, in line of duty on board the U. S. 8S. Hull 
sunk during a typhoon South Pacific. 


LESTER E. RUST, Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: Mangum, 
Greer County. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Emmet Rust, Parents, Rt. 1, 
Reed, Oklahoma. Born October 23, 1909. Enlisted October 7, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good Conduct 
Medal. Served with Engineer Corps. Died June 6, 1944, in action 
in France. 


WINFIELD WAYNE SCOTT, Lieutenant Colonel, Field Artillery, 
U. S. Army. Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Winfield Scott, Parents, 200 West Hackberry, Enid. Born July 15, 
1902. Graduated U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 1924. 
Graduate Enid High School 1920. Commissioned Second Lieutenant 
in the Field Artillery, U. S. Army, June 14, 1924. Served at Ft. 
Hoyle, Maryland; Schofield Barracks, Hawaiian Islands; Ft. Sill, 
Oklahoma; Ft. Bragg, North Carolina; and Ft. Stotzenburg, Philip- 
pine Islands (September, 1939, to December 7, 1941). Promoted to 
Lieutenant Colonel December 24, 1941. In command of his regiment 
from Linguay Gulf, Luzon, Philippine Islands, from December 7, 
1941, back to Bataan and until the surrender April 7, 1942. With his 
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officers and men he was on death march from Bataan to Cabanatuan 
where he died in July, 1942. 


LOREN F. SESOW, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Edna Sesow, Wife, 2801 
East 11th St., Tulsa. Born May 1, 1921. Enlisted March 7, 1942. 
Decoration : Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Navigator. Died 
December 31, 1943, in airplane crash, return mission from France, 
in English Channel. 


GARETH L. SHAW, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Pawnee, Pawnee County. Mrs. Ella Jim, Mother, Pawnee. 
Born July 19, 1921. Enlisted February 13, 1943. "Decoration : Order 
of the Purple Heart. Pawnee Indian descent. Member Pawnee In- 
dian Baptist Church. Died July 7, 1944, in action in France. 


LAWRENCE SHEA, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Perry, 
Noble County. Mrs. Lena Shea, Mother, 901 Locust St., Perry. Born 
June 12, 1917. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of - 
the Purple Heart. Member Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted May” 
1, 1989. Died February 18, 1944, in action Anzio Beachhead, Italy. 


BEN SHELTON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Kiamichi, Pushmataha County.. Mrs. Emma Shelton, Mother, Kia-— 
michi. Born March 23, 1918. Enlisted October 1, 1942. Awarded: 
Good Conduct Medal. Died June 6, 1944, in action in France. 


JOHN D. SHERRED, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Finley, Pushmataha County. Mrs. Rena P. Sherred, Mother, 
Finley. Born April 12, 1914. Enlisted 1941. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Died April 16, 1944, 
North African area. 


WAYNE R. SHOEMATE, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Tuskahoma, Pushmataha County. Mrs. Eula Shoemate, : 
Wife, Tuskahoma. Born October 12, 1914. Enlisted January 18, 

1948. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good Con. 
duct Medal. Member of Baptist Church. Died June a 1944, in- 
action New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 


LEO M. SHULL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Durant, Bryan County. Mrs. Tris N. Shull, Mother, Silo 
Route, Durant. Born March 1, 1918. Decoration: Air Medal; Cita-— 
tion. Enlisted September 1940. Graduated Southeastern. State 
College, Durant, 1940. Died May 28, 1944, in India. 


RALPH LEONARD SIEGLE, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home ad 
dress: Fairmont, Garfield County. Mrs. Clara G. Siegle, Mother, 
Fairmont. Born May 2, 1924. Enlisted September 1, 1943. Decor- 


ation: Order of the Purple Heart. Died July 11, 1944, in action 
North Sea. 4 
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WALTER W. SMILEY, Captain, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Norman, Cleveland County. Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Smiley, 
_ Parents, 111 West 21st St., Owensboro, Kentucky. Born August 13, 
1921. Enlisted April 25, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; three Oak 
Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated High School, 
Norman, 1937. Attended Oklahoma University from September 1937. 
Primary training Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa. Commis- 
sioned Second Lieutenant Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas, Febru- 
ary 20, 1942. Served as Pilot B-17 Flying Fortress. He and crew 
one of original combat teams of 8th Air Force in England. Special 
commendation from Colonel, Air Corps Commanding, stated that 
Smiley heroically maintained squadron formation and covered squad- 
-ron leader during combat mission over enemy territory October 9, 
1942, when squadron leader’s airplane was crippled by enemy fire 
and further stated: ‘‘Maintaining formation under these difficult 
conditions, in the face of severe enemy fire, with the resulting main- 
tenance of defensive fire power resulted in the safe return of all air- 
eraft to their bases, and reflects great credit on the status of your 
training and morale.’’ Completed twenty missions. Reported miss- 
ing in action European Theatre April 17, 19438. Died April 18, 
1944 (official date) in action North Sea. 


ADOLPHUS @G. SMITH, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Wilburton, Latimer County. Mrs. Bertie M. Smith, Mother, 
Rt. 2, Wilburton. Born November 18, 1915. Enlisted August 19, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died March 10, 1944, 
in action Bougainville Island, Southwest Pacific. 


CHARLES H. SMITH, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Fort 
Gibson, Cherokee County. James Henry Smith, Father, 1107 Au- 
gusta St., Muskogee, Oklahoma. Born December 6, 1922. Enlisted 
February 2, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
November 27, 1943, in action on board allied transport ship sunk 
by enemy North African area. 


HUMPHREY E. SMITH, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Wewoka, Seminole County. Mrs. Faye Smith, Wife, 230 Hast First 
St., Wewoka. Born December 22, 1914. Enlisted December 21, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died November 27, 1943, 
on board transport ship sunk by enemy action in Mediterranean Sea. 


LUTHER HENDRICK SMITH, JR., Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. 
Luther H. Smith, Sr., 1138 North McKinley, Oklahoma City. Born 
January 4, 1924. Enlisted May 20, 1942. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. In England thirty days, served as Pilot B-17 on 
three missions. Died May 20, 1944, in action over England. 


RUSSELL B. SMITH, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Harrah, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Dorothy Mae Smith, 
Wife, 1614 N. W. 27th St., Oklahoma City. Born October 21, 1916. 
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Enlisted March 18, 1942. Decoration: Air Medal. Served in Alaska 
and in Aleutian Islands. Bombardier instructor upon return. Died 
April 17, 1944, Muroe Army Air Field, Muroe, California. 


JOHN W. SNEED, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. Home address : 
Rush Springs, Grady County. Mrs. J. W. Sneed, Wife, Rush Springs. 
Born February 27, 1926. Enlisted March 4, 1942. Died June 21, 
1944, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


CRAIG H. SORY, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Ramona, 
Washington County. Mrs. Lottie Sory, Mother, Ramona. Born Feb- 
ruary 17, 1907. Enlisted February 9, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Died February 16, 1944, in action in Italy. 


HORACE EDWARD SPEARS, Ensign, U. 8S. Naval Reserve. Home 
address: Altus, Jackson County. Mr. and Mrs. Roy Spears, Parents, 
518 North Hightower St., Altus. Born February 20, 1924. Enlisted 
June 13, 1942. Received wings and commissioned Ensign at Naval 
Air Training Station, Corpus Christi, Texas, August 14, 1943. After 
subsequent training in Carrier Qualification Training Unit, reported 
for active duty in Fighting Squadron involving flying in that Squad- 
ron November 12, 1943. Died April 30, 1944, in line of duty mid- 
air collision, gunnery exercise piloting Navy ‘‘Hell Cat’’ Fighter 
Plane from Carrier, Pacific Ocean. 


DAN J. STRAIN, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Broken Bow, McCurtain County. Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Strain, Parents, 
Star Rt., Broken Bow. Born May 17, 1920. Enlisted September 25, 
1940. Graduated Murray State School of Agriculture, Tishomingo. 
Member Methodist Church. Instructor Pilot. Died March 3, 1944, 
Barksdale Field, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


LUTHER E. SUTTERFIELD, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Dunbar, Pushmataha County. Mrs. Bertha Sutter- 
field, Mother, Dunbar. Born December 27, 1918. Enlisted July 14, 
1941. Died April 6, 1944, in action in Burma. 


JOHN H. SUTTLE, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Tuttle, Grady County. E. A. Suttle, Father, Rt. 1, Tuttle. 
Born September 20, 1922. Enlisted October, 1942. Served as Gun- 


ner. Died March 12, 1944, in bomber crash after take off, Mountain 
Home, Idaho. 


JAMES STRICKLAND SWARTS, Lieutenant, U. 8S. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Chelsea, Rogers County. James W. Swarts, Father, 
Van Horn, Texas (member of Oklahoma Constitutional Convention, 
District 61, Chelsea). Born July 18, 1916. Enlisted July, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze Star for valorous 
conduct. Cherokee Indian descent. Graduated Georgia Military 
Academy, Milledgeville, Georgia; and University of Georgia 1941. 
Commissioned Ensign February 28, 1941. Stationed in Hawaii, 
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serving at Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941; in Aleutian Islands and 
Pacific areas two years. Assigned to a Maryland post for am- 
phibious training March, 1943. When his ship was torpedoed dur- 
Ing practice maneuvers in English Channel April 28, 1944, he un- 
hesitatingly relinquished his own life belt to a soldier, efficiently 
Supervised abandon-ship activities, and was the last to leave the 
sinking vessel. Died April 28, 1944, from shock and three hours ex- 
posure in cold waters, shortly after rescue from raft in English 
Channel. 


GEORGE A. TANNER, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ardmore, Carter County. Mrs. Madge E. H. Tanner, 
Mother, 408 ‘‘C’’ St., S. W., Ardmore. Born February 28, 1921. 
Enlisted April, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; four Oak Leaf 
Clusters; Distinguished Unit Citation Badge. Served as Pilot on 
48 missions with Liberator. Died July 2, 1944, in action over 
Budapest, Hungary. 


YARME TARPALECHER, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Reverend and Mrs. Miller 
Tarpalechee, Parents, Okmulgee. Born November 3, 1919. En- 
listed September 16, 1940. Fullblood Creek Indian. Member Big 
Cussetah Indian Methodist Church. Attended school Cussetah Com- 
munity and Morris High School, Okmulgee County; also Chiloeco 
Indian School, Chiloceo, Oklahoma. Member Oklahoma National 
Guard, enlisted October 20, 1989. Embarked for duty overseas De- 
cember 24, 1942. Served in Panama Canal Zone, Australia, and 
New Britain. Died June 6, 1944, in action New Guinea, Southwest 
Pacific. 

RAYMOND P. TAYLOR, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Ashland, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Maud Taylor, Mother, Rt. 1, 
Stuart, Oklahoma. Born January 16, 1917. Enlisted March 19, 
1940. Rated excellent Tank Commander and Gunner and awarded 
several medals. Died May 20, 1944, in action Italian campaign. 


JIM R. TERRY, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Stillwater, Payne County. Mrs. Jim R. Terry, Wife, 111 Hast 
Maple St., Stillwater. Born May 18, 1919. Enlisted July 2, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Expert Rifleman. Died 
June 28, 1944, Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


ROBERT W. THOMAS, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Hunter, Garfield County. Mrs. Edna F. Thomas, Wife, 
Medford, Oklahoma. Born August 31, 1917. Enlisted January 
7, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthum- 
ously. Died April 1, 1944, in line of duty airplane crash due to 
enemy action New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 


ROSS E. THOMPSON, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Peggs, Cherokee County. George R. Thompson, Father, 
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Peggs. Born December 4, 1913. Enlisted January 2, 1943. Died 
November 27, 1943, in action Mediterranean area. 


KENNETH E. THOMPSON, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Quinton, Pittsburg County. Mr. and Mrs. S. E. 
Thompson, Parents, Quinton. Born December 4, 1920. Enlisted 
August 28, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded 
Good Conduct Medal and Marksmanship Medal. Served in the 
Italian campaign. Stationed in England January, 1944. Died June 
9, 1944, in action in France. 


ALBERT W. THURMAN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Afton, Ottawa County. Mrs. Elizabeth Thurman, Wife, 
Rt. 2, Afton. Born May 21, 1918. Enlisted December 8, 1942. 
Died June 6, 1944, in action Normandy Beachhead, France. 


GARLAND L. VAN PELT, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Freedom, Woods County. Mrs. Garland L. Van Pelt, Wife, 916 
Locust, Alva, Oklahoma. Born January 10, 1920. Enlisted Oc- 
tober 12, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation 
of Honor. Graduated Freedom High School; attended North- 
western State College, Alva. Propeller specialist ground erew in 
Air Corps. Died November 27, 1943, in line of duty on board 
_ transport ship sunk by enemy action in European area. 


EDWARD WALKER, JR., Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Clayton, Pushmataha County. Edward 
Walker. Sr., Father, Clayton. Born December 30, 1923. Enlisted 
August, 1942. Served with 8th Air Foree. Died March 19, 1944, — 
in action over France. 


GEORGE S. WEABER, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home. address: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Weaber, Parents, 514 South Garfield, Enid. Born August 11 
1919. Enlisted September, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Recommended for Silver Star. Made Sergeant before 
entering Officers’ Training School. Received commission as Second 
Lieutenant Quantico, Virginia. August, 1948. Died September 
27, 1944, in action Peleliu, Palua Islands, Central Pacific. : 


ROBERT JAMES WHEELER, Pharmacist’s Mate, Second Class. 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
County. Mrs. Julia Howell Wheeler, Mother, 1421 N. W. 41st St. 
Oklahoma City 6. Born March 26, 1918. Enlisted October 20 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Died July 21, 1944, on Hospital Ship Guam, Marianas Islands, and 
buried with military honors at sea, Pacific Ocean. 


CLIFFORD E. WHITE, Staff Sergeant, U. §. Army Air Cor 
Home address: Adamson, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Pee R White, 
Mother, Adamson. Born May 15, 1918. Enlisted February, 1941. 
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Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Aerial Gunner. 
Died March 29, 1944, in action over England. 


JAMES D. WHITE. Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps: Home 
address: Lexington, Cleveland County. Mrs. Lillie White, Mother, 


‘Lexington. Born January 23, 1916. Enlisted September 25, 1942. 


Eagle Scout. Attended University of Oklahoma and trained three 
years in Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Died April 5, 1944, 
near Manduria, Italy. 


SAM BEN WHITE, JR., Major, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Vivian Fite White, 
Wife, 2916 N. W. 14th St., Oklahoma City. Born January 26, 1917. 
Enlisted October 15, 1940. Decorations: Silver Star; Distinguished 
Flying Cross; Oak Leaf Cluster; Presidential Unit Citation. Choe- 
taw-Chickasaw Indian descent, great grandson of the late Cyrus 
Harris, first Governor of the Chickasaw Nation, and son of S. B. 
(Sr.) and Grace Muncrief White. Graduated Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City; received B. S. degree in Business Oklahoma City 
University, 1940. Stationed at Hickam Field, Honolulu, pre-Pearl 
Harbor December 7, 1941, and subsequently sent to Guadalcanal, 
where he flew sixty-five missions. Second overseas assignment 
April, 1944, based in India where he flew eleven missions over 


Tokio and Mukden until promoted to Operations Officer. Letter 
from Commanding General, H. H. Arnold, Army Air Forces, stated: 


“Throughout his commissioned career he repeatedly displayed 
admirable traits of character and initiative that marked him as a 
leader of men. He was a skillful pilot whose ability earned the 
admiration of fellow airmen....’’ Died December 7, 1944, in action 
on volunteer mission airplane explosion over Loshan, China. 


OWEN A. WIGGINTON, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 


dress: Wister, LeFlore County. Mrs. Corey Wigginton, Mother, 
-Wister. Born August 5, 1925. Enlisted October 7, 1943. Decora- 


tion: Order of the Purple Heart; Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal. 
Wounded serving with 4th Division in invasion of Saipan. Died 


June 22, 1944, of wounds Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


JACK M. WILEY, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Okla- 
-homa City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Sarah E. Wiley, Mother, 2118 


;: 
GEORGE M. WILLIAMS, Master Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home 


N. E. 12th St., Oklahoma City. Born February 23, 1920. Enlisted 
January 1, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
Central High School. Member of Kelham Avenue Baptist Church, 
Oklahoma City. Served as Paratrooper, Airborne Command. Died 
December 15, 1943, in action in Italy. 


address: Geronimo, Comanche County. George L. Williams, Father, 


, 


: 
; 


Faxon, Oklahoma. Born December 2, 1922. Enlisted November, 
1942. Decorations: Air Medal; Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
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posthumously. Died February 22, 1944, in line of duty bomber 
erash Sheffield, England, on return from raid over Denmark. 


JAMES W. WILLIAMS, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Ezzie Lee Neal, 
Mother, 605 S. E. 35th St., Oklahoma City. Born May 22, 1917. En- 
listed June 2, 1942. Died April 20, 1944, on board transport ship 
sunk by enemy action in Mediterranean Sea. 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Howe, LeFlore County. Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Williams, Parents, 
Rt. 1, Howe. Born December 31, 1914. Enlisted December 5, 1942. 
Died March 16, 1944, in action New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 


GORMAN LOUIS WILKS, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Weatherford, Custer County. L. O. Wilks, Father, 116 
East Proctor, Weatherford. Born March 26, 1920. Enlisted August 
4, 1942. Awarded Marksmanship Medal. Graduated High School, 
Cordell, Oklahoma, and Harding Christian College, Searcy, Ar- 
kansas. Athlete and member men’s chorus. Stationed in England 
since November 15, 1943, with Air Corps complement squadron, in 
charge of accounts. Died March 15, 1944, airplane crash Hethel, 
England. 


ALFRED R. WILKINSON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Areadia, Oklahoma County. Ed Wilkinson, Father, Sparks, Okla- 
homa. Born March 38, 1918. Enlisted January 22, 1942. Served 
in Coast Artillery. Died July 2, 1944, in action in Italy. 


RALPH W. WRIGHT, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Ralph W. 
Wright, Wife, 239 Hester St., Stillwater, Oklahoma. Born De- 
cember 17, 1922. Enlisted October, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; 
four Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple Heart. Served as 
First Pilot B-17 Flying Fortress. Died May 7, 1944, in action over 
England. 


HARLAN H. WYMAN, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Wankomis, Garfield County. Mrs. Edna Tinker Wyman, 
Wife, Waukomis. Born March 18, 1924. Enlisted March 22, 1944. 
Served as Nose Gunner. Died October 28, 1944, in line of duty air- 
plane crash Chatham Field, Savannah, Georgia. : 


MALCOLM MONNETTE YEWELL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. M. B. Yewell, 
Mother, 2220 East Maple, Enid. Born March 17, 1918. Enlisted 
August 21, 1942. Graduated with B. S. degree from Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, 1941. Trained at Quantico, Virginia. Died Sep- 
tember 21, 1944, in action Palau Islands, Pacific Ocean. 
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NIMROD ON THE LOOSE IN PIONEER 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 


By Oliver LaFayette Chambers! 


What was originally the Western, or Oklahoma Territory part 
of the present state of Oklahoma, was a hunter’s and fisherman’s 
paradise along in the eighteen-eighties and early nineties, if ever 
there was one. 


Prairie chickens, quail, ducks, and wild turkeys were there in 
almost unbelievable numbers. Large and numerous herds of deer 
and antelope roamed the prairies and adjacent woodlands. There 
were coyotes, wild cats, mountain lions, and frequently a black 
bear to test the markmanship, prowess, or leg-speed of the early- 
day ‘‘nimrod’’ who ventured into the rougher parts of that region. 
There was an abundance of the lesser, or food animals, such as 
rabbits, squirrels, and opossums, as well as fur-bearers—raccoons, 
badgers, otter, muskrats, skunks, ete. And the streams were alive 
with fish! 


In those days there were no restrictions,—no closed seasons, no 
bag limits, no ‘‘Izaak Waltons,’’ no game-wardens, which, in the 
light of present-day game shortages, maybe wasn’t so good. Con- 
servation had not entered the picture then, and if it had, would 
not have been practical in this unprotected land. While the sport 
element was present in hunting to some extent, however, the prac- 
tice was engaged in more largely to meet food and financial needs 
of the participants which bulked large and imperative in every 
boomer man’s family along the Kansas-Oklahoma Territory border 
in those lean cropless years. 


My first hunting trip into this pioneer territory was during 
the Christmas holidays of the winter of 1885-6. My younger brother 
Smith and I had arrived on the Kansas-Oklahoma border to join 
the Payne homeseekers during the summer of 1885. Smith secured 
a job teaching a country school west of Hunnewell. Our parents 
and others of the family arrived by covered wagons a few days be- 
fore the following Christmas and moved into a house near where 
Smith was teaching. 


1Oliver LaFayette Chambers, now in his 85th year, lives at Tonkawa, and still 
‘owns the homestead near there secured at the opening of the Cherokee Strip fifty- 
two years ago. He is what the reporters would call “still hale and hearty.” Drives 
his own car up to—well, up to the speed limit, at least, and prior to the war, had 
visited or vacated at points from coast to coast and Canada to Gulf. He is the 
father of six living children, three girls and three boys, and has a number of grand- 
children as well as great grandchildren.—Homer S. Chambers (a brother). 
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The day after Smith’s school was out for the two-weeks’ 
Christmas holidays, we loaded up one of the covered wagons with 
feed, food, guns, ammunition, and_ bedding, and Smith, another 
brother, Sam, Father and I started down to what we had been told 
was good hunting grounds on the Cimarron river. 


We followed the old Chisholm Trail that led from Caldwell 
down to Fort Cobb and Fort Sill. We saw and met the stage 
coaches going and coming over the famous old trail, and the big 
freight wagons that hauled supplies down to the forts. These fore- 
runners of present-day transport trucks were usually powered by 
six mules to one wagon with two other wagons trailed onto it. 
The streams had no bridges, of course, and when one was reached, 
the drivers detached the trailers and took the first wagon across 
and then returned and pulled the other wagons across one by one, 
coupled them together again and went on their way. 


There was a stage station and ranch on Ephraim Creek about 


where North Enid is now. Tuttle’s big ranch headquarters was © 


in a blackjack grove five or six miles southwest of where Enid is 
now located. These were hunters’ favorite stopping places for 
water and often to stay all night. 


We had no sooner gotten into camp at our destination on the © 


Cimarron than a fierce blizzard with freezing temperature and 


heavy snow came upon us. This did not interfere much with the © 


hunting—in fact it was a help—and in our eight days’ stay we 
filled our wagon with deer and wild turkeys. Our camp-site was 
a well-sheltered cove, blackjack wood for fuel was plentiful, our 
bedding ample, our horses protected and comfortable, and we suf- 
fered little from the cold. The game stayed close to the shelter 
of the timber and breaks along the river and was more easily come 
at. 


_Cattlemen, however, had little or no provender saved up ; 
against such an unprecedented spell of weather, and their herds — 


drifted with the storm into canyons and fences and froze to death 
by the thousands. 


Coming out after the storm had abated, we stayed one night 
with the boys at the afore-mentioned Tuttle’s ranch. We had been 
down there on the Cimarron eight days, and cooking over an open 
campfire, with ashes, cinders, and what have you, in our skillet. 


Bread, coffee, and other food, had gotten somewhat monotonous, and — 
the ranch accommodations were decidedly weleome. We supplied — 
the ranch cooks with plenty of deer and turkey meat that night, | 


and they in turn baked hot oven biscuits for supper and breakfast. 


And, oh boy, were they good! Those boys could make ’em and 
bake ’em fit for a king! 
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The following winter (1886), Father, Brother Smith, a cousin, 
Albert Rader, and I were hunting in the Gloss Mountain country 
when we had our first meeting with a mountain lion. It was on 

_a day following a heavy snow. Father and Albert stayed in camp, 
but Smith and I ventured out. We tracked and hunted deer nearly 
all day but never got a shot at one. 


Along toward evening, not far from the bat eaves for which 
the region was then noted (caverns in the sides of the mountains 
occupied by thousands of bats), we came upon the fresh tracks of 
a mountain lion. We followed them around among the hills till 
We came to where he had gone into one of the caves. Not caring 
to risk a crawling visit into his lair, we gathered some stones and 
east them back into the hole as far as we could, and then ducked 
back into a clump of scrubby cedar trees to see if the big cat would 
take up the challenge and come out. Pretty soon there was a growl 
that made my hair almost push my hat off, and Mr. Lion emerged 
from his den, looking defiantly about. 


We emptied two loads of buckshot into him, but only crippled 
him, as he charged toward us, then our cowardly legs started to 
get us away from there right now. But rocks, vines, and scraggly 
bushes stopped us and we had to turn and face the snarling, close- 
pursuing beast. Stiff with fright, we each emptied a second charge 
of buckshot into him at point of gun almost. This laid him out 
for good. And what a relief! 


This fellow measured seven feet from his tigerish nose to the 
end of his stubby tail. We skinned him and sent the hide back to 
our former merchant in Indiana who had it mounted and displayed 
in his store for several years. 


(Incidentally, the mountain lion that infested early Oklahoma 

was known by several other names—bob-eat, catamount, cougar, 

American lion, and panther. It killed horses, cattle, deer, and 

other animals. It did not attack man unless wounded or closely 

cornered. A Kansas neighbor of mine, who wounded one, had an 

arm mangled before he got it finished off with a pistol he happened 

_ to have on his hip. My brother killed one on one of our trips, and 

father killed a large and ferocious looking one the winter of 1888. 

It froze stiff on the way home and younger brothers of schoo] age 

stood it up in father’s smokehouse across the road from the school 

house, facing such a way that on opening the door it seemed life- 

_ like and ready to spring upon the intruder. Its snarling face and 

exposed teeth gave it a frightful look, and the first school kids 

- who were permitted to see it, had a hilarious time inveigling other 

_ kids, one at a time into opening the door ‘‘to see the ‘kitten’ Mr. 
- Chambers killed.’’) 
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On another trip in 1888, Father, a younger brother, Ira, and 
I, after a ten-day hunt in the Cimarron country, reached Caldwell 
on our return with thirteen deer, a lot of turkeys, prairie chickens 
and quails galore, such of which as we didn’t need for our own use 
being sold to Caldwell merchants. 


Another time, neighbors Osear and Dick Evans, father, and I 
constituted the hunting party, camping at some springs near the 
present Crescent City. Got only a few deer, but found a turkey 
roost and killed forty-nine that night. Some of these were the big- 
gest birds I ever saw and were as fat as they could be. The surplus 
came secured on this trip was also brought to Caldwell and sold 
to eager markets. 


My father, Brother Ira, and I, made at least one trip—generally 
several—_every winter prior to the opening of the Strip country to 
settlement in 1893. 


On one of these trips, Ira and I were hunting down the north 
side of Skeleton Creek when we came to a branch ereek. Going 
up that creek a way we found it divided, one branch extending 
on one side of a ridge and the other branch on the opposite side. 
Brother went up one branch and I went up the other. 


Our practice when hunting was to stop if we heard a shot to 
see if any game flushed should come our way. About half a mile 
up the creek, I heard brother shoot four times in rapid succession. 
I stopped, looked, listened, but nothing came my way. I ran over 
the ridge through high grass and weeds to the side hill where I 
could see Ira. He was standing stiff as a statute, his gun pointing, 
both barrels eocked, and you could have shaved his eyes off with a 
grapevine. 


_ “What you shooting at?’’ I yelled. I imagined I could see his 
hair standing straight up. 


‘‘There’s forty wildeats down here!’’ 


IT ran down to him. He had killed one and erippled another 
of the forty (?). We tracked the crippled one over into a thicket 
of greenbriers, bushes and grapevines, where we quit. 


We decided it was dangerous to creep around in the brush 
where one could not stand up to walk, for fear that big old mamma 


eat, though erippled, might make us tear down all those bushes 
_and vines getting out of there. 


On coming home from that trip we were caught: by the White 
Horse Company of soldiers and taken to their camp at Round 
Pond, across the Salt Fork from where Pond Creek is now located. 
They kept us there awhile and then turned us loose when they © 
found we had no deer. The soldiers had a habit of capturing © 
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hunters and taking their game for their own use, but as we happened 
to have killed none on that trip they ordered us to get out of the 
Territory—and to stay out (which we did, till the next time). 


Hunting in those days had its hazzards, its pleasures, and its 
awards. And sometimes surprising and ludicrous situations. As 
witness this incident: 


Father had killed a deer on one of these trips. Being close, 

I went over and helped him hang it up in a tree till a horse could 
be brought to haul it into camp. That evening my brother and I 
_took one of the horses and went to fetch the deer in. We had 
never had a deer carcass on either of the horses we had that time, 
so we took the one that was blind in one eye and too lazy to eat 
when he was hungry, thinking it would be the simpler matter to 
load the deer carcass onto him. Horses, we had found, were 
lee touchy about being used for an animal ambulance or 

earse. 


When we got that old lazy buzzard of a half blind horse up 
close enough, what did he do but grab the deer with his teeth, and 
went plumb crazy. We finally got him turned away and blind- 

‘folded his good eye, but still had an awful time getting him up 
where we could get the deer on his back. But eventually we did, 
and with a rope we tied the deer’s front feet to its hind feet in 
front of the horse’s breast. Brother was to hold the deer on while 
I led the horse into camp. But when we started that lazy critter 
started to snort, and run, and kick; jerked brother down and 
slammed me against a tree so hard I let him loose. And boy! how 
he made the deer’s fur fly and some of his own as he tore through 
the woods and brush for camp. That deer was skinned to a 

_frazzle and his flesh made into hamburger by the time he reached 
eamp. And nobody could ever make me believe that horse was as 
tired and rheumatic as he let on to be, after that. 


During the latter 1880’s and early 1890’s we did more fur 
hunting and trapping than game hunting, because a succession of 
-erop failures had made times hard and cash pretty hard to get 
hold of. In our earlier hunting trips we had become familiar with 
the habits and location of such fur-bearers as raccoons, ’possums, 
skunks, badgers, otter, muskrats, wildcats, coyotes, etc. We did 
not take many of the last three, because of the scarcity and _in- 
-accessability of the first two and the cunning of the latter. But 
of the other animals we took in large numbers. There was always 
a ready market at fair prices, for our take, and some winters we 
often had as many as 150 pelts to ship at a time. Some of these 
animals we hunted in the open, trapped others in their runways, 
dug others out of their dens in the ground or twisted them out of 
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their winter quarters under rocks, in hollow trees, and other places.” 


Whenever our home larders got low or the pocket book flat, 
the neighbors said they could always tell it, because Dad Chambers 
and at least two of the boys, Ol and Ira, could be seen with cover 
on the wagon, a bale or two of hay sticking out behind, and headed 
over the hills toward the Salt Fork, the Black Bear, the Cimarron, 
or the Gloss mountains. And, these same neighbors were wont to 
declare that when the wind was favorable, they could foretell our 
return hours in advance of our arrival home with our odoriferous 
cargo! 


Addenda 


In a note accompanying the foregoing article, Oliver LaFayette 
Chambers reminisces on his other early history as follows: 


“Landed at Hunnewell, Kansas, May 5, 1885. Lived among the boomers 
along the line till the Cherokee Strip was opened in 1893. Farmed, operated 
threshing machines, harvesting machines, hay making outfits, hunted, fished, 
and—just waited for the new country to open. Summer of 1887, Tom Oliver 
and I, with other help, put up 1000 tons of prairie hay for old man Humes 
between Dry Creek and Chikaskia just north of where Blackwell is now. 


Charley Carpenter and Lute Malone were Humes’ cowboys at that time, 
and they often brought us chunks of beef from the ranch headquarters just 
above the old Sand Ford, Our camp was on Dry creek near present Braman. 


Went to the opening of Old Oklahoma in 1889, but got no claim. Decided 
to wait for the Strip to come in. 


While waiting along the line we Kansans got wood for cooking along 
the streams down in the territory. Except for a strip just along the line, 
the territory, including the streams and of course the wood, was all fenced 
off in cattle ranches. Those closest the line as I recollect them were: 
Burris Ranch, Wyckoffs, Humes, Wicks, Helms, 101, Bar-X-Bar, and Blija 
Smith’s Stage Ranch on Deer Creek. 


To get wood out of these ranches was finally stopped, or attempted 
to be stopped, by U. S. soldiers, and wood haulers had to watch out for 
them. When any one was caught with wood they were taken to a soldier 
camp, several of which were located at intervals a few miles below the 
line, where it was ordered unloaded and the hauler ordered to get out of 
the Strip and stay out. Which they sometimes did—till the next moonlight 
night when they’d go back and get a load. 


Three of my neighbors were coming out once and were overtaken by 
two soldiers who ordered them to turn back and take their wood down to 
the camp at Rock Falls. The men refused till the soldiers rode off aways 
and shot down one of their horses. Then they were taken to camp and 
kept several days when they were released. The horse killed belonged to 
Will Rollier, the other men being Capt.-Louis Weythman, a civil war vet- 
eran, and Bill Fox—all afterward homesteaders and prominent citizens of 
Kay county. 


At the opening of the Strip, I laid in line at the registration booth at 
Hunnewell for three days and nights, my folks bringing me grub and water, 
before I could get up to a desk to register, the waiting crowd was so great. 


2See Addenda for further reminiscent notes by Oliver LaFayette Chambers. 
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Ludwig Miller, for whom I had worked in Iowa, and I made the race 
together. We borrowed a brother’s buggy, took the top off, and wrapped 
the springs with baling wire to keep them from breaking when running 


-Oover cow trails and prairie dog holes. With his pony and one of mine we 


drove them every day for two weeks to harden them up for the race. 


The line at Hunnewell was covered with thousands of people as far 
east and west as the eye could see when the opening hour arrived, There 
were Kentucky and Missouri race horses, two-wheeled carts, buggies, spring 
Wagons, covered wagons, and people on foot, who expected to stake the 
first claim next to the line. Entertainment in the line while waiting for 
the starting signal, included poker playing, crap shooting, singing, praying, 
and one, a Rev. Hazzard, was preaching. 


Soldiers who rode back and forth before the line, guns in hand, did 
not give the signal to go till we saw, far to the east across Shoo Fly creek, 


the line break and surge across the prairie like a cyclone, Then the sol- 


diers fired, turned their horses to keep from being run over, and the race 
was on. Soon there were buckets, water jugs, frying pans, feed racks, 
grub boxes, spades, and everything imaginable flying in the air, but we just 
hung onto our hats and let ’em go! 


One of the first things done in the community where I located a claim 
was to organize a school district, and a subscription school was held in 
the dugout of a neighbor named Shanafelt, he being the teacher. The next 
summer we voted bonds in the sum of $200 and traded them for lumber 
and the men of the district donated the work of building the schoolhouse, 
which was located on the corner of James Sebits claim, the S. E. % of sec- 
tion 10-25-2 West. James Sebits, John Miller and O. L. Chambers com- 
posed the first school board. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


QE 
IN MEMORIAM 


VICTOR MURDOCK 


Perhaps no man living without the confines of the State of 
Oklahoma has played a more interesting part in the development 
of the State than has Victor Murdock. He died on July 8, 1945 
at Wichita, Kansas. As Editor of the Wichita Eagle which he in- 
herited from his father, Marshall M. Murdock who established the 
Eagle in 1872, he had almost as large list of readers for forty years 
in Oklahoma as in Kansas. He filled his paper so full of Oklahoma 
news and took such interest in Northern Oklahoma development that 
no Oklahoma paper could make much headway in the northern tier 
of counties in the state. 


Victor Murdock was an engaging and national figure from the 
time he entered Congress in 1902. Joseph Cannon, the ‘‘ezar’’ 
Speaker of the House, had ruled with an iron hand and pushed the 
membership of the House around just about as he pleased for many 
years, The young congressman from Kansas growing up on the 
western plains got such a breeze of liberty and independence in his 
red head that he and Cannon soon clashed. Uncle Joe had his way for 
awhile but realizing that he had a fight on his hands from an incon- 
querable spirit, he soon recognized the merit of Victor Murdock and 
through the twelve years the Editor of the Eagle served in Congress 
he and Cannon were close friends. 


In 1914 he retired from the House of Representatives to make 
a race against Charles Curtis, another warm friend of Oklahoma. 
It should be said that he had bolted the Republican Party to 
support his warm friend, Theodore Roosevelt, in 1912. He declared 
his candidacy that year on the Bull Moose ticket. He was elected 
and became the Bull Moose selection for Speaker of the House. 
He subsequently lost his race to Curtis and retiring, took up the 
editorship of the Hagle which he held until his death. 


His pen ag editor was full of vitriol for his enemies and ardent 
love for his friends. He was friendly to the movement of making 
Oklahoma territories into a State. He followed the pioneer de- 
velopment of the State with great interest, and the files of the 
Wichita Eagle would make a splendid history of pioneer sacrifice 
and final triumph in developing the State of Oklahoma. He was 


invited to speak at the dedication of the State Historical Society . 


building in November, 1930, and he gladly responded and expressed 
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his pride and profound satisfaction upon the wonderful progress 
made by this State since he first knew it as a child, 


He was born in Burlingame, Kansas, March 18, 1871. His was 


' a life full of achievement and rounded with such power that he 


became one of the Nation’s great. Oklahoma will miss Victor 
Murdoek and profound regret and sorrow was expressed by 
thousands of his Oklahoma friends upon his passing. 


—Charles Evans. 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 


KEEPING THE REcorD STRAIGHT 
An article ‘“‘Origin of Oklahoma Day’’ by Muriel H. Wright 


"was published in The Chronicles for autumn, 1945 (Vol. XXIII, No. 


3, pp. 203-17), in which special mention was made on the history 
of the Oklahoma Memorial Association and its ‘‘Honorees’’ to the 
““Hall of Fame’’ since 1928. Owing to imperfect records for writ- 
ing and compiling the history of the Memorial Association, the fol- 
lowing name was not given in the published list of ‘‘Honorees’’ for 
1932 (pages 211-12) and is herewith added: Frank M. Bailey, Chick- 
asha: Prominent attorney, jurist; civic, church, and Democratic Party 
leader. 


Other corrections in the lists of ‘‘Hall of Fame Honorees’’ in 
this article are made as follows: 


Page 211, list for 1932, Campbell Russell was formerly of Mus- 
kogee rather than Ardmore. 


Page 212, list for 1932, the name ‘‘J. B. Connors’’ should read 
J. P. Connors.’’ 


Page 214, list for 1937, the name ‘‘John R. Keaton’’ should read 
““James R. Keaton.’’ 


Page 216, list for 1939, the biographical notes following the name 


of Cassius M. Cade, Oklahoma City (formerly of Shawnee), should 


read, ‘‘Kingfisher County pioneer (’89er), pioneer banker, former 
Republican National Committeeman from Oklahoma.’’ Mr. Cade was 
never a delegate nor representative to Congress for the Territory or 


te of Oklahoma, as stated in the published list for 1939. 
the State o ees 


Curr Raspit RuN oF THE ARAPAHOES 


The following story published in The N ews-Review, Oklahoma 
City, for August 13, 1942, was submitted to the Editorial Department 
by Mrs. Golda I. Kammerzell, of Hobart, Oklahoma, who is a daugh- 


ter of Judge T. C. Knoop: 
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“RABBIT RUN” 


Judge T. C. Knoop, father of Mrs. J. A. Curtis, of the News-Reveiws is 
an honorary chief of the Arapaho tribe. He knows the Indians as well as 
any man in Oklahoma, having lived among them for almost a half century. 
He has practiced law at Canton for a major portion of that time and is one 
of the honored deans of the legal profession in Oklahoma. 


One of his best friends passed away the other day and Judge Knoop 
was asked to write a few words in memory of his comrade. A 


nl 
LT 


His tribute must be of interest to our readers as it is a story of the 
present which deals with the past—a past that is, for lack of interest, 
being rapidly forgotten. 


“The other day one of the few remaining links which connect the 
state of Oklahoma with its early history was broken. Rabbit Run, the last 
chief of the Arapaho tribe died July 30th at Canton and was buried August 
3rd in the Indian cemetery at Canton. 


; “Two funeral services were held. The first, for his white friends, 
was conducted by Rev. Dyke of Eagle City, in the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints, at Canton, while the second service was conducted for the In- 
dians at the Mennonite Mission church south of Canton. It was fitting 
that the Indian service be conducted at this church, which was established 
over 50 years ago as a mission for the Indians, before the country was 
opened for settlement by the whites. 


“The customary Mennonite funeral service was conducted by Rev. Fre- 
son, pastor of the Mission. He was assisted by Ben Spotted Wolf and 
Dave Black Horse, and other members of the Arapaho tribe. This service 
was simple but impressive and the devotion and sorrow displayed by his 
fellow tribesmen indicated the esteem and reverence his people had for ! 
this last chief. 


“Rabbit Run was a member of the Arapaho Tribe of Plains Indians. 
He was born in 1837, in Wyoming in what was then known by the Indians 
as their country, and is now called the Black Hills country. This tribe 
at that time and prior thereto were the most wealthy Indians of all tribes 
in land holdings. Owning and holding the entire Missouri Territory country 
embracing parts of Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 


“Through various treaties with the U. S. Government the tribes con- 
ceded vast tracts of this land for great sums of annual payments covering 
a period of 50 to 60 years, and in a final and last Treaty, that went to the 
United States for approval and ratification, the U. S. Senate changed the 
treaty by having Art. II read: “All former treaties are hereby abrogated,” 
and further changed it by eliminating a large part of land reserved by the 


tribe. This changing of the treaties by the U. S. Senate without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the tribe. 


“Thus, by the simple process of treaties, between the civilized, and 
uncivilized—the strong and the weak—the Tribes were: stripped of -their 
magnificent possessions; larger than the states of Pennsylvania, New 


York and New Jersey combined, and left them without a foot of land they 
could call their own, 


“Rabbit Run, growing up and becoming active as a young Tribesman, 1 
studied the history of the tribal possessions and found that the Tribe had 5 
established their home and possessions of the large tract of land including — 
the Black Hills country prior to 1803 and that no other Tribe was there. j 
That subsequently the Sioux Tribe came and established their home with 
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the Arapaho and Cheyennes. That in 1923 the Sioux Tribe apparently filed 
a suit in the Courts of Claims to recover the Black Hills Country. 


“The Arapahoes at once proceeded to protect their interest, and ob- 
tained permission from Congress to intervene in the suit filed by the Sioux. 


“In 1884, the Tribe having recognized the ability of Rabbit Run, made 
him a High Chief and Medicine man, and in that capacity he served the 
Tribe. When it became apparent that a delegation of Chiefs and Tribesmen 
would have to appear in Washington in behalf of their interests, Chief Rabbit 
Run was one of the delegates to go. 


“I recall the first council following the return of the delegation from 
Washington. I was ushered into the council tepee, and saw the Tribesmen 
sitting in a circle, as silent and as motionless as statues. Not a word was 
said—not a muscle moved for minutes. Then Rabbit Run arose and began 
to speak. 


: “When he began his voice was low, scarcely above a whisper. We 
had been rebuffed and insulted in Washington. He keenly felt this treat- 
ment and he was discouraged and sick at heart. But as he spoke, he began 
to lose his air of dejection. He was a tall man, but he appeared to become 
taller until he seemed to command the entire room. His voice became full 
and as resonant as an organ. His eyes blazed and every muscle of his body 
became a mobile part of a great orator. 


“Today that is one of the outstanding mental pictures that I have of 
a life that has covered more than the ordinary three score years and ten. 
That vision of an uncultured, uneducated savage—wronged as only the 
Indians have been wronged, but still hoping for some of the white man’s 


justice. Pleading for the rights of his tribe. Begging for fairness and a 


restoration of that which had been taken from them by might and trickery. 
That a wrong might be righted and justice prevail. 


“It was a thrilling and inspiring moment; one that will live in my 
memory forever—but alas—it was just another episode in our black record 
of Indian oppression—just another heroic picture of the oppressed pleading 
for a lost cause. 


“T first met Rabbit Run in the spring of 1895 at a large Indian village 
near the present town of Canton, and at this meeting formed an acquaint- 
ance and respect for him as a man and Chief. Shortly thereafter I had 
occasion to transact business at this village and was directed to the tepee 
of Rabbit Run. After the business was finished I started to leave, Rabbit 
Run arose and spoke, requesting all present to pause a moment, he then 


-eame forward and gave me his hand and stated: ‘Me Friend—You Friend?’ 


When I assured him I wanted to be a friend, he continued to hold my hand 
and stated: ‘Me strong friend all time—you strong friend all time? and 


when I told him I would be a strong friend forever, he then gave me the 


Indian sign lock of lasting friendship. 


“Sealed by that ceremony and lock of lasting friendship, I am proud 
to say that seal of friendship was never unlocked and never broken. 


“During the two-score and seven years of our associations, friendship 


was one of his outstanding traits. He was not a warrior by nature. He 
had deep religious convictions. He was kind and loyal. His philosophy 
_of life was kindness, mercy and love. He believed more could be accom- 
plished by kindness and true friendship than by force and strife. And thus 
will the surviving members of his tribe ever cherish and revere his mem- 


wOry.”” 


- -~ es. 
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Judged by the standards of the white man Rabbit Run was a savage. 
But by every other standard on the Judgment Day, he will take his proper 
place, high on the rolls of those patriots who gave so much and received 
so little from his generation. 


ACCESSIONS IN THE OKLAHOMA HistToricaAL Society LipraAry 


Recent accessions in the Library reported by Hazel Beaty, Li- 
brarian, include the following: 


American Ancestry: Giving the Name and Descent, in the Male Line, of the 


Americans Whose Ancestors Setiled in the-United States Previous to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, A. D. 1776. By Thomas P. Hughes. Volumes I-X. (Albany, 
N. Y.: Joel Munsell’s Sons, 1887-1895. Index.) 


Boston Recorder, fifteen numbers in broken file, date lines late in 1818 
and early in 1819 (Boston: Nathaniel Willis, Publisher). These old papers 
contain many contemporary news items on missions and missionaries {Amer- 
ican Board, Baptist, Presbyterian, Moravian, etc.) in foreign fields and 
among the American Indians (Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Seminole, Seneca, 
Wyandot, etc.); notes on education listing colleges and academies; news 
from foreign countries and the United States; notes on U. S. military af- 
fairs and vessels; notes relating to the Jews both historical and contem- 
porary; notes on slavery, agricultural societies, original research in nat- 
ural science, and U. S. floods; and obituaries. The lists of marriages and 
deaths, giving individual names and the places in states both north and 
south, are particularly valuable to genealogists. 
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NECROLOGY 


THEODORE WELLINGTON GULICK 
1852-1913 


Neither the literary field nor any other source has given a more 
enthusiastic worker for the development of Oklahoma than Theodore Well- 
ington Gulick, pioneer reporter, editor and writer. An ardent champion 
for the advancement of his home town, Muskogee, he was one of those out- 
standing citizens who had a real part in its early history. 


Theodore Wellington Gulick, son of the Reverend William Gulick and 
his wiie, was born in Ohio on March 4, 1852. His family name was orig- 
inaliy Von Gulick. His father was of Holland-Dutch descent and a native 
of Virginia who moved to Ohio prior to the Civil War. 


During the first administration of President Cleveland, young Gulick 
Was attached to the American Embassy in Paris, France, as cub reporter. 
During his seven year sojourn in France, he attended the Sorbonne Uni- 
versity before returning to the United States. Having married early in 
life, both his wife and his only child, a son, died while he was still a 
young man. He was once employed on a newspaper at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and in a printing shop belonging to Lon Hardman of that city who 
died a number of years ago. 


Gulick came to the Indian Territory early in the 1890’s and at different 
times was connected with newspapers in Wagoner, Tahlequah, McAlester, 
and Muskogee where he finally made his home, He was associated with 
Carl C. Bishop in the founding of the Morning Times in Muskogee, which 
was first published as a daily on September 1, 1896, and distributed every 
morning except Sunday.1 This same year, he and the late Omer K. Benedict 
who came to Wagoner in July, 1896, published the Wagoner Sayings as a daily 
paper, which had formerly been operated as a weekly by Robert M. Davis 
and J. C. B. Lindsey.? 


The Morning Times at Muskogee was acquired by David J. Eddleman3 
in February, 1897, who two years later sold the paper to John B. Kessler. 
Later Gulick became the City Editor of this paper. In 1902, he was a re- 
porter for the Muskogee Daily Phoenix. In March, 1904, he was associated 
with J. E. Witcher in the publication of the Muskogee Democrat, a daily paper 
- (except Sunday), which was consolidated in 1906 with the Morning Times as 
the Muskogee Times-Democrat, a daily issued every evening except Sunday.* 
The following year (1907), he published Gulick’s Weekly for a time. A well 
educated man and a good reporter with a fine sense for news, Gulick was 


one of Muskogee’s most popular citizens.® 


1 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman: University of Okla- 


homa Press, 1936), p. 200. 


2 Ibid., p. 221. : d ‘ Z 
3 “Picneor Publisher, First Daily Newspaper iin Indian Territory,” by Ora Eddle- 


man Reed, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII (Spring, 1945), No. 1, pp. 36-7. 
: 4 Oklahoma Imprints, op. cit., pp. 199 and 209. (Bert Greer who removed to 
California was associated with him in the management of one of these papers. The 
Muskogee Times-Democrat was later acquired by W. E. Decker who removed to 
Fort Smith and from there to Los Angeles, California.) 
5C. B. Douglas, A. C. Trumbo, Chas. G. Watts, James W. Cosgrove. 
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He married his second wife, October 2, 1901, Miss Kathryn Dunbar 
Blake at Checotah, Indian Territory, who was the daughter of Doctor and 
Mrs. T. H. Blake, She was a talented musician, having graduated at Bee- 
thoven Musical School, St. Louis, Missouri.6 


As one of Muskogee’s most useful citizens, Mr. Gulick was active in 
all civic developments. He was secretary of the first Muskogee Commer- 
cial Club, and organized the Muskogee Chamber of Commerce on August 
13, 1901, with thirty-nine members. In November, 1902, he became perma- 
nent secretary of the Chamber of Commerce and served in this capacity for 
a considerable time, using the slogan “Muskogee Does Things Right.” He 
was active in securing for his city its early improvements such as side- 
walks, free mail delivery, and water, sewer, fire and street car service. 
In 1904, he was active by pen and voice in the establishment of a public 
library, and in acquiring the Carnegie Library for Muskogee. He was one 
of the Executive Committee for Territorial free schools, and the industrial 
agent for the “One Hundred Thousand Club” of Muskogee,’ and was one 
of the leaders of a booster trip to St. Louis in 1906, during which 1,000 
booklets about Muskogee were handed out on the trip. 


He was active in promoting the navigation of the Arkansas River and 
in compiling data with reference to boats plying the Arkansas between Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, and Muskogee. He represented the city as a delegate 
from Indian Territory to a meeting of the association denominated from the 
‘Lakes to the Gulf to the Rivers and Harbors Congress.”8 


When the Midland Valley Railroad proposed to build through Muskogee 
the city was to furnish right-of-way and ground for terminals and it was 
with Gulick’s tireless help that it was accomplished. He and others of the 
Commercial Club held a sale of lots in the addition, and he himself auc- 


tioned off the lots putting the deal over so that the Midland Valley Railroad 
was secured for Muskogee. 


He was active as a Democrat and materially assisted in bringing state- 
hood for Oklahoma. The fact that his father in his youth left Virginia 
because he was opposed to slavery and took up his abode in Ohio did not 
prevent the son after the Civil War from becoming one of the most loyal 
Democrats in the state of Oklahoma. He served as Chairman of the re- 


ception committee for entertainment of the State Democratic Convention 
held in Muskogee, February 22, 1908.9 


Elected member of the City Commission in 1911, Gulick became Vice- 
Chairman and served as Commissioner of Public Works and Property until 
his death, Under his administration as Commissioner, the Muskogee park 
system was developed. To honor him in this work, his friends and the 
city government named the park at Seventh and Elgin streets “Gulick 


Park.” He had supervision of the streets and alleys a i 
called “Greenhill Cemetery.” cori sep 


; He was enthusiastic in any undertaking, 
winning personality and a poetic nature. 
toric French leader, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
loved books, especially the works of 
large collection in his librar 
and garden a place of beau 
House.” He died there on A 


a dreamer in a way, with a 
He was an admirer of the his- 

As a student and scholar he 
Charles Dickens, of which he had a 
y. As a lover of flowers, he made his yard 
ty around his home which he called “Bleak 
ugust 13, 1913, the funeral services being held 


8 Muskogee Times for October 2, 1901. 

ee i ate for December 16, 1904. 
uskogee Times-Democrat for N b 
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in the spacious and beautiful front yard of his home to accommodate the 


throng that came to honor his memory, and interment was in Greenhill 
Cemetery.10 


A fine and patriotic citizen he is so remembered, 


By R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


JAMES BARNES DIGGS 
1862-1945 


James Barnes Diggs, son of James Shepard Diggs (1836-1893) and his 
wife, Katherine Evans Diggs (1840-1908), was born October 20, 1862, at 
Cahaba, the county seat of Dallas County, Alabama, which was changed to 
Selma in 1866.1 


On June 24, 1908, Judge Diggs was married to Miss Edith Maclary and 
to this union came the following children, to-wit: James B. Diggs, Jr. and 
Robert Maclary Diggs. He is survived by his widow and two sons and two 
grandchildren, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. James B. Diggs, Jr. * 


He was admitted to the bar at Selma, Alabama, in September, 1885, 
where he continued in the practice of the law until a short time before the 
opening of the Cherokee Outlet, when he settled at Perry, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, on September 16th, 1893, where he lived and practiced law until 1904, 
when he removed to Pawnee and practiced law there in a partnership with 
Chas. J. Wrightsman, now of Fort Worth, Texas, until July, 1906, when he 
removed to Tulsa, then Indian Territory, where he resided the rest of his 
earthly life. 


At Pawnee the firm was Wrightsman & Diggs. The firm at Tulsa be- 
came Wrightsman, Diggs & Houck, Houck being succeeded by Bush. After 
a short while Bush became attorney for the Exchange National Bank and 
the Exchange Trust Company and Judge Diggs became attorney for the 
Gypsy Oil Company and the Gulf Pipe Line Company in the Indian Terri- 
tory and during the rest of his life he represented said companies and their 
affiliated interests in Oklahoma, being their chief attorney in Oklahoma. 


James Shepard Diggs, his father, was a member of the law firm of 
Gayle, Portis and Diggs at Cahaba, and in the Sixties, after the removal 
of the county seat to Selma, he continued in the practice of the law there 
until he retired. Judge James B. Diggs was in partnership with an older 
brother, Benjamin Evans Diggs, deceased, under the firm name of Diggs 
& Diggs from the time of his admission to the bar until he removed to 
the west. 


Judge James B. Diggs at Perry in Oklahoma Territory served as Pro- 
bate Judge of Noble County and was active in Democratic politics. 


His great natural capacity for the law was speedily developed. With 
the development of the oil interests the records show his guarding interests 


10 The Muskogee Phoenix gave an account of his death, carrying his photo, with 
the date of his death as August 13, 1913, and burial from the home (924 Elgin) 
on the afternoon of August 14, 1913. 

1 ’s History of Alabama (1872, p. 208, last paragraph). He had the 
Pa ocing brothers ne no sisters: 1. Benjamin Evans, 2. Shepard Arthur, 3. Fred- 
erick Frank, and 4. Robert Russell. (The Reverend Robert Russell Diggs, New 
Iberia, Louisiana.) 
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in the correct development of the law of the State relative to oil mining, 
either where he was attorney in the case or as amicus curiae setting up 
his contention as to the law. 


During his long career at the bar in Oklahoma he sustained a high 
reputation in the Appellate and nisi prius Courts. During the past years 
in which the Gulf Companies transacted business in Illinois, a common 
law state in which many of its decisions dealt with real estate cases aS 
known to the common law, he having laid his foundation as a student 
and early practitioner in Alabama, a common law state, where he became 
thoroughly grounded in the common law, that early training and practice 
remained with him when the questions arose involving complicated ques- 
tions under the law in Illinois where for his client he was able to easily 
discuss with great precision without previous preparation the subtleties 
and intricate distinctions of the common law. His ability to store knowl- 
edge of complicated rules and principles of law and after lapse of many 
years to readily call it into use when needed and to apply it with such 
exactness was marvelous. 


Judge James B. Diggs was a member of the American Bar Association, 
the Oklahoma State Bar Association and the Tulsa County Bar Association 
and occupied a foremost place in the ranks of the great lawyers of the 
state, and was recognized as one of its greatest lawyers. He was a mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma Historical Society and Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


A lifelong member of the Episcopal Church, Judge Diggs served Trinity 
Parish, Tulsa, for many years as a warden and vestryman and, in 1939, 
was elected Chancellor of the Diocese of Oklahoma, an office which he filled 
until his death, and in 1943 represented the Diocese at the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church. 


An associate writes that he had broad knowledge of law and literature, 
and that he knew not only where to find the law, but knew the law and 
could recite Byron and Shakespeare ad libitum, and that Byron’s Parasina 
was his favorite. 


He assembled a fine library of literature. A type of the cultured man 
and lawyer of the old south has passed away. He was loyal to his friends 
and its traditions. His family stems from English and Virginia stock, 
prominent in early Colonial History. Both as a scholar and vigorous prac- 
titioner of the law and sound Democrat, he was an important figure in the 
new staie and politics in Oklahoma before and after statehood. He first 
became divisional attorney for the Gulf Company and then for years prior 
to his death he was the Chief Attorney for the Gulf Corporation in Okla- 
homa and won many important legal controversies for them. 


By Robert L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


2 Cabin Valley Mining Co. v. Hall, 53 Okla. 760, 155 Pac. 570, L.R.A. 1916F. 
493; Gypsy Oil Co. v. Clinton, 98 Okla. 282, 220 Pac. 587; cert.den. 264 U. S. 595; 
Sizemore v. Brady, 235 U. S. 441; Gypsy Oil Co. v. Oklahoma Tax Commission, 292 
U. S. 605; U. S. v. Gulf Refining Co., 268 U. S. 542; Howard vy. Oil Companies, 247 
U. S. 503; U. S. v. Gypsy Oil Co., 10 Fed.(2d) 487 (8th Cir.) ; Duff y. Keaton, 33 
Okla. 92, 124 Pac. 291, 42 L.R.A. New Series 472; Gypsy Oil Co. v. Schonwald, 107 
Okla. 253; Gilcrease v. McCullough, 63 Okla. 24, 162 Pac. 178; Johnson y. Thorn- 
burgh, 124 Okla. 123, 254 Pac. 53; Billy v. Burnett, 137 Okla. 175, 287 Pac. 635; 
Spencer v. Gypsy Oil Co., 142 F.(2d) 935;(10th Cir.); Cert. Den. 323 U. S. 798; 
U.S. v. Gypsy Oil Co., 127 F.(2d) 1022 (10th Cir.); U.S. v. Gypsy Oil Co., 113 
F.(2d) 144 (10th Cir.) ; Brewer-Elliott Oil & Gas Co. v. U. 594200) Class. ante 

3 Walter B. Paschall. 
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CHARLES FLETCHER MITCHELL 
1869-1945 


The Reverend Charles Fletcher Mitchell, son of the Reverend Barney 
BE. Mitchell who was born in North Carolina and his wife, Mary Ann Rouse, 
who was born in South Carolina, was born on November 3, 1869, in Greene 
County, North Carolina and died at Oklahoma City on September 11, 1945.1 


He was graduated from Hiram and Lydia College, Altus, Arkansas, in 
1895, and in October of that year he rode to the Ardmore Indian Mission 
Conference and being admitted on trial served as pastor for twenty-five 
years, in the following charges:— Fanshawe Circuit, Antlers, Okmulgee, 
Miami, Tahlequah, Claremore, Holdenville, Muldrow, Pauls Valley, First 
Church at Sulphur, Stillwater, Temple, Martha, and Checotah. He served 
thirteen years as presiding elder of four districts: Lawton, Mangum, Chick- 
_asha, and Clinton, and as superintendent of the Methvin Institute at Ana- 
darko, a school for Indian boys and girls, and since his retirement in 1933 
he resided at Weatherford, Oklahoma. 


He was united in marriage on September 38, 1896 to Anne Welch of 
Altus, Arkansas. To this union came five children, all of whom survive: 
Elbert H., County Superintendent of Schools, Arapaho, Oklahoma; Miss 
Mary Mitchell, English teacher in Austin High School, El Paso, Texas; 
Thomas H. Mitchell, Weatherford, Oklahoma; Chas. F. Mitchell, Jr. with 
the National Biscuit Company of Oklahoma City; and Rev. Paul D. Mitchell, 
Methodist pastor at Verden, Oklahoma. He is also survived by eight grand- 
children and a sister, Mrs. A. A. Dollarhide of Oklahoma City, and a half- 
brother, Hibert Munsey Mitchell of Broken Bow, Oklahoma. 


He was one of the commissioners from first Oklahoma Methodist .Con- 
ference in the establishment of the Southern Methodist University of Dallas, 
Texas, and Trustee of the Oklahoma Methodist College at College Park, a 
suburb of Oklahoma City, now defunct, but whose graduates are alumni 
of Oklahoma City University. In his will he left a gift to Oklahoma City 
University which will provide an award each year to the Senior who has 
achieved most during the year in scholarship and service to the school. 


He was a delegate to the General Conference of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, which met in Oklahoma City in 1914. He was the author of 
the following books: (1.) Gather Up ihe Fragments, and Other Sermons; (2.) The 
Story of My Lije; (3.) The Father’s House, and other smaller works. He had just 
completed a book called Meditations for the Quiet Hour. 


He was a church builder and supervised the building of scores of Meth- 
odist churches and parsonages in Oklahoma. He was a member of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and longtime member of the Democratic Party. 
He was Chaplain of the Oklahoma State Senate for the short session the 
spring of 1944 and served the American Legion as a Chaplain for a num- 
ber of years. He was an active member of the Kiwanis Club at Weather- 


ford, Oklahoma. 


Funeral services were held at the Weatherford Methodist Church Sept. 
13, 1945 with interment in the Weatherford Cemetery. He was a pioneer 
not only as a preacher but also as a good citizen in the new country. 


By Robert L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


1The story of his life by himself in Oklahoma Historical Society Library. 
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EDMOND TAYLOR HEUSTON 


1848-1915 


Edmond Taylor Heuston, the son of Richard C. Heuston and his wife, 
was born at Libertyville, Iowa, October 17, 1848, and died June 24, 1915, at 
Agra, Oklahoma, where he was interred. 


Edmond Taylor Heuston’s wife was Helen Ingham, born Sept. 7, 1875, 
who was the daughter of Joseph Ingham and his wife, Elizabeth Hyde, of 
Brighton, Iowa, and died March 30, 1940 at Agra, Oklahoma, where she was 
interred in Soonerville Cemetery.! 


They left surviving the following grandchildren: Dale L. Nichols, Ralph 
H. Nichols, Mrs. Wanda Braley, Harlan Heuston, Mrs. Helen Hubbell, Mrs. 
Opal Boatright, Eugene Heuston, Clare A. Heuston, Bill Heuston, Bob Heus- 
ton, and Philip Heuston. 


The following children or grandchildren served in the armed forces of 
World War II: Harlan Heuston, Navy; Bill Heuston, flight instructor; 
Bob Heuston, Lt. Seabees (Construction Battalion); Philip Heuston, Sea- 
bees. 


Edmond Taylor Heuston was a County Supervisor in Clay County, 
Nebraska in 1890 and a Member of the School Board, Justice of the Peace 
and Township Board in Lincoln County, Oklahoma prior to the time of 
being elected to the Constitutional Convention of Oklahoma from District 
No. 21. He was a Methodist and a member of the Republican Party, a 
farmer and carpenter by occupation and belonged to the Ancient Order of 
United Workman. He has a brother who lives in Ottumwa, Iowa, and a 
sister in Asotin, Washington. 


He, with his wife, moved from Iowa to Nebraska where he homesteaded 
a farm in Clay County and lived there until 1893 when he came to Okla- 
homa and settled in Lincoln County where he resided until his death. 


They had the following children: John E., and Wm. A. of Agra, Okla- 
homa; Edward I. of Hinton, Oklahoma; Dennis A. of Madison, Kansas; 
Howard H. of Boulder, Colorado; Emmet T. of Coffeyville, Kansas; and 
one daughter, Alta, died in infancy and another, Mrs. Carrie E, Nichols, 
passed away at her home in Stroud in 1906. 


Edmond Taylor Heuston was highly respected in Lincoln County, a 
man with many friends, and a citizen whom all admired and trusted. 


Durant, Oklahoma By Robert L. Williams 


1 Queen City Times (in newspaper file of Historical Society) Agra, Lincoln 
County, Oklahoma, July 1, 1915. 
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CHARLES A. KNIGHT 
1867-1945 


Charles A. Knight was born in Leasburg, Missouri, August 21, 1867. 
He died at his home in Tecumseh, Oklahoma, May 6, 1945. 


Charles A, Knight was the eldest son of his parents, Joseph A. Knight, 
and Sarah C. (Drennen) Knight, who were pioneers of that section of Mis- 
souri from Kentucky. Two other sons of this couple, J. H. Knight, of 
Leasburg, Mo. and Dr. W. L. Knight, of Wewoka, Oklahoma, had passed 
away before Charles. 


He received his education in the common and high school of Crawford 
county, Missouri, and graduated from the State Teachers’ college in Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, He taught school for a number of years, during which time 
he studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1899. While teaching in the 
_ Western College, of La Belle, Missouri, he was married to Miss Zora Yancy, 
on June 6, 1900, who survives him. After their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight made their home in Marshall, Missouri. He served as a Congres- 
sional delegate when Hon. Champ Clark was first nominated, and elected 
to Congress from that state. 


After ten years’ residence in Marshall, Missouri, Mr. and Mrs. Knight 
moved to Tecumseh, Oklahoma in 1910, where they have made their home 
since. Besides his law practice, Mr. Knight dealt in real estate, oil leases, 
royalty and insurance. He was elected to the 13th State Legislature in 
1920, representing Pottawatomie County. 


He served as president of the Tecumseh Chamber of Commerce four 
years, and was a member of the school board many years. It was largely 
due to his efforts that the State Industrial School for Girls was located at 
Tecumseh. Until his last years, he took an active interest in the school, 
and for several years he conducted Sabbath school at the institution, and 
gave earnest council, and help to both teachers and inmates of the school. 


Mr. Knight was County Chairman of the Committee on Food and Fuel 
conservation during World War I. He served as a member of the Executive 
Board of Pottawatomie County Free Fair Association, for six years. He was 
Chairman of the Committee that promoted the highway bridge across the 
Canadian river at Asher, which is an honor to the County. 


In 1933 he was appointed postmaster of Tecumseh. In this position, he 
served nearly four years, until failing eyesight forced his resignation. He 
was a faithful member of the Christian church for more than fifty years. 


After he lost his eyesight, he still maintained his keen interest in public 
welfare and events. During the years of his darkened world, his wife, Mrs. 
Zora Knight, gave her undivided time and efforts to him, although this 
caused her resignation from a position of national honor and importance. 

Charles A. Knight was a,man of culture, a community builder, and a 
friend to all. 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 


By Florence Drake 


LESLIE P. ROSS 
1863-1944 


Members of the Ross Scotch family emigrated to Virginia in colonial 
days. Later, but in the early days of this republic, they, like Daniel Boone 
and Henry Clay, moved to Kentucky. The name Ross “The man” has in 
all history signified courage, integrity and brains. 
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The father, as ever moved by that spirit of the pioneer, found his way 
to Arkansas. And there at Camden, Arkansas on the 4th day of February, 


1863, Leslie P. Ross was born. : 


He completed a law course and was admitted to the state bar in Ar- 
kansas at the age of nineteen, The question of age was waived and he was 
accordingly admitted to the bar, and soon made an enviable record as a 
trial lawyer. 


In 1886, on June 10th he married Kate Johnson, the daughter of George 
and Emma Johnson of Prescott, Arkansas, the widow who surviving, lives 
in the old home at Lawton. He has five daughters and three sons who 
survive: L. Byrns Ross, Hoke Smith Ross, and L. P. Ross, Jr., who live 
in Lawton. The daughters are Mrs, P. E. Roberts, Mrs. M. W. Pettigrew, 
Mrs. C. W. Stratton, Mrs. A. N. Williams, Jr., and Miss Kate Ross. Three 
of the daughters married regular army officers who are now in active serv- 
ice, and one married a business man. Kate is a teacher in the city schools 
of Lawton. The three sons are in business in Lawton. 


That spirit of adventure still was in the blood of Leslie P. Ross, the 
Scotsman, at the time of the “Opening” in Oklahoma Territory. He was 
at Oklahoma City on that opening April day in 1889. He figured promi- 
nently in 1889 in forming the first city government in Oklahoma City. 
He was the first City Attorney of South Oklahoma City, was a member of 
the second Territorial Legislature, and figured prominently in the estab- 
lishment of our educational institutions in Oklahoma. He was appointed 
Receiver of the Land Office at Oklahoma City by President Cleveland, and 
was the trusted adviser of the President regarding Oklahoma.1 


In 1901 at the opening of Lawton, true to form, Honorable Leslie -P. 
Ross was there, and was elected the first Mayor of the City of Lawton. 
He was elected from Comanche County to the Second House of Represen- 
tatives of Oklahoma Territory. He was the law partner in Lawton of the 
late J. T. Johnson, who became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma. 


No man has ever questioned the integrity, the courage or the ability of 
Leslie P. Ross. He was an able lawyer, a student and an orator. No 
breath of scandal ever fanned the brow of Honorable Leslie P. Ross, per- 
sonally or politically. He was loyal to his country and to his friends. 
He refused the appointment to the territorial governorship of Oklahoma 
Territory. He had as Chairman of the Democratic Territorial Committee, 
endorsed Renfrow, and stood by him, and refused his own appointment 
when offered by the President. I know this has never happened before 
nor since. He was the very soul of tolerance as to religion and politics. 


He knew the history of his state and his country. He could not be 
bluffed nor bought. He was loyal to his country and believed in the con- 
stitution and bill of rights to his last moment on earth. He never followed 
the leadership of the political expedients and demagogues with their pan- 
aceas and “cure alls’. He was a Democrat of the Jefferson and Jackson 
brand, He was all this, and last but not least, a typical southern gentle- 
man. 


We miss him personally, and we need his wise counsel. His record, 


both in his personal and private life, will endure as long as memory serves 
us, 


Duncan, Oklahoma By T. B. Williams 


1 William Cary Renfrow was Governor of Oklahoma Territ -—See 
notes in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XX (September, 1942), No. oat 309. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


October 22, 1945 


The meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
convened in the Historical Society Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma at 
10:00 A. M., Oetober 22, 1945, with the President, Judge Robert L. Williams, 
presiding. 


fo It was agreed without objection that the meeting held to day should 
displace the regular meeting, Thursday, October 25. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour, Judge Rotert A. Hefner, Hon. J. B. Milam, Mrs. Anna B. 
Korn, Hon. R. M. Mounteastle, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, 
Mr. H. &. Muldrow, Mrs. John R. Williams, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, and 
the Secretary. 


Judge Thomas H. Deyle made the motion that absentee members be 
excused as having good and sufficient reasons for their absence. The motion 
Was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Judge Taylor made the motion that the reading of the Minutes of the 
last meeting, held June 25, 1945, be passed subject to be called for considera- 
tion at the instance of any member of the Board. The motion seconded by 
Judge Rebert A. Hefner and carried by unanimous vote. 


Judge Williams read General Charles F. Barrett’s resignation which is 
as follows: 

To the President and Members of the Board of Directors of the State His- 
torical Society: 
Dear Friends: 

I feel that the time has arrived because of my physical ailments for me 
to tender my resignation as a member of the Board, in order that you can 
fill my place with a more active worker. 

I have delaved presenting this request for the reason that my present 
term expires this year and I hoped that I might be able to attend the few 
meetings that would occur before my successor would be chosen. My present 
‘health makes this doubtful. and I have decided to take this method of closing 
my long official conrection with the Board. 2 

I have deeply appreciated the honor of serving as a member of the Board 
and of my association with the Joyal and patriotic officers and members 
of the Society, but I feel that the Society will profit by replacement at this 
time by a younger and more active member and with an acknowledgment 
of my deep appreciation for the generous and tolerant treatment I have al- 
ways received from Officers, Board members and employees, and a heart- 
felt wish for the continued growth and service of the Society, I am 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 


Charles F. Barrett 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that General Barrett’s resig- 
nation be accented. Seconded by Hon. J. B. Milam, and earried by unani- 


mous vote. 
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Mrs. Anna B. Korn submitted the name of Dr. I. N. McCash, President 
Emeritus of Phillips University, Enid, as his successor. 


Dr. Emma Estil-Harbour submitted the name of Mrs. Virgil Browne, 
Oklahoma City. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle submitted the name of Mrs. A. P. Murrah, 
Oklahoma City. 


The vote was taken by ballot and Dr. I. N. McCash was elected by a 
vote of majority of all members present. 


Judge Williams stated he had received from Mrs. Garfield Buell, Tulsa, 
a copy of the Muskogee Indian Journal, October 27, 1881. 


Motion was made by Dr. Emma Estil-Harbour that this copy of the 
Muskogee Indian Journal be placed on file in cases in the newspaper de- 
partment and that four copies be microfilmed or photostated and a letter of 
appreciation be sent to Mrs. Buell. The motion was seconded by Mrs. Anna 
B. Korn and carried. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow read a letter from Judge Thomas A. Edwards and 
presented a masonic apron which Judge Edwards had sent. The letter is as 
follows: 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Dear Mr. Muldrow: 


I had expected to be at the meeting of the Board of the Historical 
Society on the 22nd. But I have just received notice from the Court Clerk 
of Kiowa County that I have an imyortant case set for hearing there on 
that date. I wish therefore you would present my excuse to the Society. 
But I do not intend to let anything keep me from attending future meetings. 


I enclose a Masonic Apron worn by my grandfather, William W. Allison, 
a hundred years ago. If this is suitable, I want to present it to the Society 
through you. If it is not suitable do not present it. I shall not be offended 
in the least if you think it not suitable and I want you to feel free to with- 
hold it as your judgement inclines. 


Yours very truly, 
Thomas A. Edwards 


The motion was made by Judge Robert A. Hefner that this gift be ac- 
cepted and a letter of appreciation be written to Judge Edwards. Seconded 
by Judge Buxter Taylor and carried. 


The Secretary stated that written reports from the following staff mem- 
bers had been received: Miss Hazel E. Beaty, Librarian; Mrs. Edith Mitchell, 
Cataloguer; Mrs. Helen M. Gorman, Guide and Custodian of the Confederate 
Soldiers Memorial Hall; Mrs. Grace Ward, Guide and Custodian of the Union 
Soldiers Memorial Hall; Mrs. Louise Cook, Newspaper Department; Mrs. 
Rella Looney, Clerk-Archivist; Mrs. Annia R. Cubage, Museum; and Miss 
Muriel H. Wright, Assistant in Editorial & in Research work; and all of 
said reports had been mimeographed and sent to each Board member. The 
board members present complimented the reports. 


Motion was made by Mrs. Anna B. Korn that the Secretary condense 
future reports for publication in the Chronicles. Hon. J. B. Milam seconded 
the motion and same carried. 


A committee of four from the Veterans of Foreign Wars were present 
and requested that the Eoard of Directors give them the opportunity of 
rendering service to the ex-service men of the Foreign Wars organization 
as had been afforded the American Legion and it appeared that the only 
available space was on the first or basement floor and that certain records 
which had been assembled by the WPA organization and placed on that 
floor which was that part of the floor desired by the Veterans and the Board 


y 
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had no piace to remove them and doubted its authority to destroy them but 
agreed that if the Board of Affairs and the Engineer would remove them 
that this space should be occupied by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The 
space was in the southwest corner of the first or basement floor with an 
_entrance to the west and an approach through the elevator with the un- 
derstanding that a partition about twelve feet high, without any opening 
through the partition either way should be installed before this space was 
occupied by the Veterans and it was stated that such arrangement would 
be made and the Board accordingly agreed to same on motion of Judge 
Thomas H. Doyle, seconded by J. B. Milam, same being unanimously passed. 


Hon. Thomas J. Harrison presented to the Board “History of Oklahoma 
Ordnance Work”, Pryor, Oklahoma, prepared by L. S. Livingston and G. R 
Cantwell, Plant Manager of the DuPont Company and on motion the same wank 
accepted with thanks, with direction that the Secretary should cause the 
parties donating same to be thanked therefor. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn presented miniature dolls of Martha and George 
Washington. These dolls are dressed in Colonial costume and were made 


by Mrs. Eva fF. Warden, who was ninety-three years old and resided in 
Britton. 


Dr. Emma Estil-Harbour made the motion that these dolls be accepted 
and a letter of thanks be written to Mrs. Warden’s nearest kin. Seconded 
by Mrs. John R. Williams and carried. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn stated that she could secure five hundred copies of 
medical books for the library to be used by the library and on motion made 
and carried the President appointed a special committee to investigate and 
pass on and recommend the advisibility of adding such medical books to the 
Historical Library, to-wit: Judge Baxter Taylor, Chairman, Mrs, Blanche 
Lucas, Hon. George Bowman, Judge Robert A. Hefner and Mrs. Anna B. 
Korn. 


The Secretary was directed to thank Mr. Wirt Franklin for the portrait 
of himse!f presented to the Historical Society and also to thank the donor 
of the portrait of Lt. Gen. Ray McLain and advise the respective parties 
thet the same were accepted with appreciation. 


On motion, the Board of Directors authorized by unanimous vote the 
President to request and secure the portraits of our present and past Okla- 
homa United States Senators. 


The executor, J. H. Everest, of the Will of Nettie E. Jones, deceased, 
advised as follows with reference to the eighth clause in said Will:— 


“BIGHTH. I have at present, a valuable collection of Indian Curios, 
and baskets and blankets, being one-half of a collection which was 
accumulated by my brother W. E. Wheeler, formerly of Telluride, Colo- 
rado, during his lifetime, and I hereby give and bequeath this collection 
of blankets, baskets and other Indian Curios, being the entire collection 
which I may own at the time of my death, to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, provided the said Oklahoma Historical Society will agree in 
writing, to carefully preserve and keep the said collection, the same to 
be catalogued and known by such designation as will show that the 
collection was made by my late brother, William E. Wheeler, and donated 
by me to said Historical Society. If said Oklahoma Historical Society 
does not avail itself of this offer by the execution in writing, of the 
agreement above referred to, then this bequest shall be null and void 
and said property shali be disposed of as other personal property of my 
estate,” * * * five Indian blankets or rugs, three small Indian throw 
rugs and five Indian baskets were left by Mrs. Jones ***. 


I will be able to deliver these to you as executor, provided you com- 


2 ply with the provision of the Will which is that you agree “* in writing to 
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carefully preserve and keep the said collection, the same to be catalogued 
and known by such designation as will show that the collection was made 
by my (her) late brother, William E. Wheeler and donated by me (her) to 
said Historical Society.”; this you will find from reading paragraph 8 above 
quoted is a prerequisite to delivery of the bequest to you. 

If you conclude you want the rugs and other articles, although they are 
in no sense Oklahoma relics all of them having been accumulated by Mr. 
William E. Wheeler in Western Colorado, and if you will send me a duly 
certified copy of your record showing such action this bequest can be exe- 
cuted by delivery. 

Very truly yours, 

J. H. Everest, Executor 
of the Will and Estate of 
Nettie E. Jones, Deceased 


The Secretary was authorized to enter into the necessary agreement to 
comply with the provisions of said will and to advise the executor that same 
would be so executed and asked him to submit the form to be signed by 
him as Secretary. 

The following list of applicants for membership was presented: 

LIFF: Mrs. Edward P. Allen, Oklahoma City; Henry B. Bass, Enid. 
ANNUAL: John H. Benson, Cincinnati, Ohio; James Bigheart, Ralston; Mrs. 
Vergie E. Blaydes. Duncan; Sidney R. Bradley, Kansas City, Mo.; Herbert 
L. Branan, Oklahoma City: Don Burch, Tulsa; Ray C. Clark, Oswego, N. Y.; 
Farl Cross, Tulsa: Glen Edwin Davis, Longview, Texas: Florence Garwood, 
Blackwell; Fannie L. Glenn. Hugo: John William Goode, Mangum; Mrs. 
Harry C. Gore, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Bernice Gotthold, Oklahoma City; 
Osear V. Hall. San Barnardino, Calif.; Brice E. Hammers, Guthrie; Dr. 
James J. Haves. Oklahoma City; Jewel Haynes, Oklahoma City; Lee Custer 
Hensley, Binghampton, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine M. Jacobson, Chicago, Ill.; Hu- 
bert S. Judy, Sr., Woodward; Henry Kaiser, Oklahoma City; Franklin M. Ken- 
yon, Enid; Mrs. R. E. Lee, Ft. Sill; John C. Lombard, Tulsa; Mrs. Anna Mac- 
key. Durant; Dan M. Madrano, Tulsa; A. A. Morgensen, Snyder; William B. 
Nelson, Randlett; Annie J. Oldham, Cleveland, Ohio; John Howard Payne, 
Oklahoma City, Paul Peters, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ora Reed, Muskogee; 
D. M. Scism, Oklahoma City; Reed Scott, DeQueen, Ark.: Mrs. Wilev Scott, 
Checotar: Mrs. W. L. Shelden, Edmond; Harry E. Stege, Tulsa; A. C. Trumko, 
Muskogee; Mrs. Sue Watkins. Oklahoma City; James O. Whelchel, Tulsa; 
Uriel M. Wilkins, Temple; Harold A. Wilkinson, Crowell, Texas; Mrs. Opal 
Wingo, Vici. 

The motion was made that the applicants be elected and received as 
members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. The motion was 
seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

The President asked for reports from the “Standing Committees.” 

1. Markers Committee—tion. J. B. Milam, Chairman— 

Hon. J. B. Milain stated that the committee had plans for a more pro- 

gressive drive to mark historical spots. 

2. Barracks Building Committee—Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Chairman— 

..... Hon. Harrison stated that he went to Muskogee a few weeks ago and 
with Dr. Foreman drove to Ft. Gibson and the two made an inspection 
tour of the building and grounds of the old barracks and found them in 
good condition. He, also, stated that they visited with the custodian and 
his wife and found everything harmonious. 

3. Library Committee en Maps—Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Chairman— 

Mr. Muldrow stated money was available for the purchase of a glass 
case for maps in the library. He further stated that in January, 1943, a 
contract was let to the Fittsburgh Plate Glass Company, but a glass case 
could not be obtained because of no priority. Mr. Muldrow recommended 
the purchase of a case made of regular material or of plastic. 


coal 
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The President appointed Judge Robert A. Hefner and Judge Baxter 
Taylor as additional memhers on the Map committee. 

The chair appointed a special committee to obtain a case for the 
Dennis Flynn Homestead flag to be placed in the ’89ers section. Mrs. Anna 
B. Korn, Chairman, Mrs. John R. Williams and Judge Thomas H. Doyle 
members. 

The President read the following paragraphs from a letter he had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Marie B. Owen, Director, Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery, Alabama, May 11, 1942. 

“Tf you will write to Mr. James Head, of the firm James Head, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., be will give you a full description with prices, ete., for 
your flag case. You would have to let him know how many flags you 
exvect to exhibit and whether on flag staffs or to be flat in a smaller case. 
We are going to have ours on flag staffs to conform with the other display 
cases we have in the building. Of course, you could get in materials some- 
thing cheaper if you so desired. Our cases have not yet been delivered to 


us but they are in course of construction. Mr. Head has had the order for 


all the disptay cases in our building and is a reliable man. 

“T wish to congratulate Oklahoma upon the valor of its young son who 
assisted in replacing the flag over Corrigedor. None of us know how much 
heroic stuff there is in a man until the test comes.” 

Hon. J. B. Milam made the motion we proceed to acquire flag cases for 
our Flag room and to encase all flags that are worthv of preservation. 
Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion and it carried unanimously. 

The President appointed the following committee to investigate for pur- 
chasing cases for the Flag room: Judge Baxter Taylor, Chairman, Judge 
Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Mr. H. L. Muldrow and Mrs. Anna 
B. Korn. members. 

The President stated that in the Minutes February, 1942, Dr. Foreman 
moved that the President be authorized to purchase a microfilm reader and 
apparatus of device, including camera, for making copies of material for 
use in microfilm reading, to be paid for out of the private funds of the 
Society. 

Hon. J. B. MiJam made the motion that Judge Williams be authorized to 
write and investizate and purchase the necessary equipment needed as in- 
dicated and in acecrdance with motion adopted on February 23, 1942. Mr, 
H. L. Muldrow seconded the motion and carried. 

The President stated the Board of Directors had $3200 invested in bonds, 
and other private funds were available to purchase the film and glass 
cases for the maps and flags as necessary equipment for the Historical 
Society. 

The busts made by Dr. Jenkins and presented by him to the Memorial 
Association, Friday, October 19, were received by Dr. Evans, Secretary and 


‘in turn presented to the Board. 


The President appointed a special committee composed of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. H. L. Muldrew, Judge Robert A. Hefner to make satisfactory pro- 
vision for placing and protecting the gifts. 

Judge Baxter Taylor suggested that the Society take steps to secure 
portraits of all eminent Oklahoma leaders of World War Tt: 

The President read a paragraph from the book “Behind Walking Cares” 
in which three canes associated with prominent Indians of Oklahoma were 


given recognition. 
There being no further business the motion was made that the meeting 


be adjourned subject to the call of the President. 
Robert L. Williams, President, 
- presiding. 
Charles Evans, Secretary. 


_- THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
_ group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
_ in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
_ May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
Motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
, collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
_ pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
__ of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


3 The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
_ the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
_ tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 

Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
_ open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
_ search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
_ history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
& may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
_ correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
_ the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
-dety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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